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is included: Corrado Cagli, Dario Cecchi, Carlo Levi, Marino Marini, 
Mirko, Renzo Vespignani, and others. On tour. 


29TH ANNUAL OF ADVERTISING AND EDITORIAL ART. Original work and 
reproductions, the year’s best in advertising and editorial art, make up 
this exhibition of the Art Directors Club of New York. The entire 
membership of the Club will act as a jury and will open the show at its 
Headquarters on April 19th. The traveling selection will be available 
from June | for one year. 


FIFTY BOOKS OF THE YEAR, 1950. This is the 28th Annual Exhibition 
of the best designed, printed and manufactured books sponsored by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. The jury includes John Begg, Art 
Director, Oxford University Press; Serge Chermayeff, President of the 
Institute of Design, Chicago; and Lewis Gannett, Book Review Editor, 
New York Herald Tribune. Available from May 15 for one year. 
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throughout the country, and for information on bookings, write to: 
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Exhibitions, The American Federation of Arts, National Headquarters, 
1262 New Hampshire Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Fig 1. Lukens Steel Company, Coatesville, Pa., seen from 
Route 30, courtesy Lukens Steel Company. Fig 2. Charles 
Demuth, End of of the Parade, 1930, tempera, 191/2 x 1512”, 
collection of William Carlos Williams, Rutherford, N. J. Opposite 
page: Fig 3. Lancaster, Pa.; in foreground, P. Lorillard 
tobacco factory, formerly a cotton mill, photograph John A. 
Fritz Studio. 
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harles Demuth’s architectural pictures, as a glance at 
the illustrations for this article will show, were more 
faithful to the original motive than their sparse cubist 
appearance might indicate. In his search for a personal ex- 
pression, Demuth found in nature a liberating, not a restric- 
tive force. For him, as for Cézanne, the visible world served 
as far more than the dictionary that Delacroix called it 
Cézanne avoided all Byronic flights of imagination, and no 
doubt that discipline helped him to surpass Delacroix in the 
invention of pictorial forms. The imagination of Charles 
Demuth, like that of Cézanne, was earthbound in appear- 
ance only. Some of his finest work was inspired by literature, 
but its quality depends in high degree on visual discovery. 
Thereby he too surpassed Delacroix, at least in the precari- 
ous art of joining literature to painting. Demuth furthermore 
has a secure place among those rare spirits—the Piranesis, 
the Fouquets, the Pol de Limbourgs, the Corots, the Monets 
—who metamorphosed architecture into a painter's vision. 
Several comparisons between Demuth’s paintings and 
his architectural motives appear here for the first time. They 
provide only a sample of the possibilities, but enough of a 
sample to give a clue to Demuth’s habits of work. The idea 
of using photography to make such comparisons is, of course, 
not new and has been extensively employed both by John 
Rewald and Erle Loran in their work on the impressionists 
and Cézanne. Unless one has already arrived at a high 
estimate of Demuth’s work—and I myself believe him to 
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be the most original and gifted American painter of his 
generation—comparisons of this sort may seem to be only 
a kind of stunt. It may come as a surprise to note that his 
acceptance of the motive was startlingly complete; my pur- 
pose, however, is not to persuade anyone that Demuth’s 
paintings are works of art because they do or do not re- 
semble nature. It is clear that he arrived at his art by subtle 
shifts rather than by wholesale alterations. The comparisons 
may throw light on the sensibility of a very complex artist 
and make it communicate more powerfully than before 

Placing photographs side by side is certainly not the 
same as comparing original paintings with one’s own experi- 
ence of a motive in nature. In reading what follows, four 
variables, not two, should be kept in mind: the painting, the 
motive, the photograph of the painting and the photograph 
of the motive. Color reproductions would have provided a 
fifth variable. The absence of color is by no means the only 
serious flaw in using photographs for these purposes. Al 
though the photographs of Lancaster were made by a skilled 
professional, under the ideal conditions of a clear December 
afternoon, nevertheless when they were completed the 
motive seemed in every case to have lost the quality of im- 
manence which I had felt in its presence. In the photo- 
graph the motive was too far away. Its masses were some- 
how much too horizontal. Nor did elimination of the fore- 
ground and enlargement of the particular portion of the 
scene selected by Demuth much improve matters. Demuth 
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Fig 4. Charles Demuth, Lancaster, 1920, watercolor and pencil, 237 x 20", 
collection of Lovise and Walter Arensberg, Hollywood, Calif. 


made his own enlargements too, but they were psychological, 
not mechanical. By transforming the image, he fixed its 
meaning. 

Lancaster, Pennsylvania, where Demuth lived and 
did most of his work, is one of the very beautiful cities of 
the United States. It is set harmoniously in country as roll- 
ing and as spacious as Champagne. The brick and wood 
architecture of the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies is its chief distinction. In Lancaster there is more 
authentic, though not ornate, elegance than can be found 
today in Philadelphia or Baltimore. It compares favorably 
with the old sections of Boston and Providence, and it is 
considerably more extensive than Nantucket. For the most 
part its beauty has survived the challenge of newer indus- 
trial demands. The early cupolas and steeples still show 
among the factory chimneys and water towers on Lan- 
caster’s skyline (Fig. 3). But these modern forms also have 
their beauty, and Demuth was among those who first taught 
us to recognize beauty in an industrial landscape. This is, 
in fact, one of his major contributions to American culture. 

Demuth found nothing sinister or deplorable in the 


way in which a brash iron tank of modern industry over- 


shadows the wooden cupola of an old cotton mill (Figs. 
£3, 6) 


as such in writings on Demuth. Any moral drawn about the 


not a church tower, although it has been identified 


triumph of capitalism over religion is, therefore, irrelevant. 
In his painting of this motive, mill and tank complement 
each other admirably, the one lending its grace, the other 
its resilience, for emulation. The wooden tower has a fine 
weathervane of an Indian in a canoe. Demuth adds a tall 
spike to the iron tank; how could it fail to have had one? 
In both towers he accents the sheer surfaces, the clean edges, 
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Fig 5. Old and new towers of Lorillard factory, Lancaster, 
photograph John A. Fritz Studio. 


the restrained but rhythmic aspiration. The lower buildings 
take on some of the sky’s translucence, and the sky in turn 
echoes their crisp angularity. For Demuth, a sky was not 
an empty continuum. It was a substance like glass, a fragile 
crown for an elegant substructure. 

In further comparing Figures 4 and 5, the reader 
should note that the motive, which looms so close in the 
painting, can in actuality only be seen at a distance of two 
or three hundred yards (Fig. 6). Part of Demuth’s break 
with illusion in his pictorial space is due to the elimination 
of the foreground. The baroque proscenium arch, the dark 
enframement, is gone. Like the young Corot, like Cézanne 
and the cubists, Demuth goes directly to the motive and 
makes poetry out of the flat surface on which he is working. 
To this purpose the planes are bent, the values held down, 
the masses elongated. The distinctions between large and 
small units are magnified to increase the sense of scale: 
hence the changes in window sizes and the introduction of 
additional windows at left center. 

It was the juxtaposition of related forms, not a 
Jament about old and new civilizations, that moved Demuth 
to paint this picture. Aucassin and Nicolette, a similar but 
somewhat inferior work of the following year, offers ample 
evidence of this (Fig. 7). Its tower may, I believe, be identi- 
fied as the very male-looking and tapering black chimney 
and the rather submissive water tank which appears next 
it to the right of center in Figure 3. These towers and the 
two already discussed are all part of the same factory (com- 
pare Fig. 6). A long search has failed to reveal the-exact 
angle, and I am therefore not certain of this identification of 
the motive for Aucassin and Nicolette, but I recommend the 
solution of this puzzle to any art historian more diligent 
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Fig 6. Lorillard factory, Lancaster, from Strawberry Street, 
Photograph John A. Fritz Studio. 


Fig 7. Charles Demuth, Aucassin and Nicolette, 1921, oil, 23'/2 x 19'/2 


Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. 
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than I. It will lead him through a fascinating maze of back 
streets, and that has its own reward. 

Demuth lived with his mother in the eighteenth- 
century house on East King Street which had belonged to 
his family for generations. He bequeathed this house to his 
lifelong friend, Robert Locher, who now occupies it and to 
whom I am deeply grateful for the identification of all 
motives discussed in this article. The house is ampler than 
its modest fagade might suggest, beautifully made and 
intelligently planned. For his studio, Demuth chose a small 
upstairs room overlooking the long narrow garden. Here 
the prospect is altogether removed from the modern world. 
It is dominated by the spire of Trinity Lutheran Church 
(seen in Figure 3 behind the black chimney), which is said 
to have been made from a design by Christopher Wren. 
Demuth’s many pictures of New England churches were 
painted for the most part in Provincetown, Massachusetts, 
but the New England flavor of Lancaster’s architecture as 
well as its city plan is very striking, and the connection 
should not be forgotten in considering his work. 

A step out into Demuth’s garden, a turn to the right 
—and Modern Conveniences suddenly appears across the 
adjacent lot (Fig. 9). To one who knows the painting 
(Fig. 8) it is a startling sight. The comparison with the 
photograph—taken, of course, to approximate the painting 
as closely as possible--is so nearly self-explanatory that com- 
ment seems almost superfluous. Once again, however, the 
verticality of Demuth’s design should be mentioned. He 
arrives at it by several alterations: the broader clapboards 
run up and down in his picture ( perhaps they used to be 
that way), the planes are consistently flattened to reduce 
horizontal projection, the ascending sequences of the iron 
stairs are more strongly marked, some windows are omitted 
and a major vertical is introduced just left of center. Though 
the doors and windows which Demuth selects are not so 
narrow as the originals, their proportions are controlled by 
the major rectangles in the composition. Some circular 
shapes, rather too overtly reminiscent of Léger at the lower 
left, provide a contrasting theme. Again, Demuth offers no 
complaint that modern conveniences have been added to 
antique charm. Indeed, he has made the junction inevitable. 

Although a related picture, Stairs (Fig 12), was 
painted in Provincetown, the motive is not unfamiliar in 
Lancaster. Such Marcel Duchamp-like constructions are 
frequently found there, attached to the two-family houses. 
(Where is the nude in Figure 13?) Although the original 
motive is doubtless in Provincetown, the connection with 
the building shown in Figure 13 is very striking and is even 
more apparent in actuality than in this excellent photograph, 
which reduces the crisp contrasts of red and white and the 


paper-thinness of this pile of planes, stacked like a house of 


cards, defying gravity 

\ diabetic, Demuth became a virtual invalid in the 
later years of his life. Cloistered in his upstairs studio, he 
turned increasingly to still-life. Henry McBride reports that 
when asked why he painted no more figure pieces, Demuth 
replied, “I simply haven't the stre ngth.” Even so, he occa- 
sionally returned to another old theme, industrial landscape. 

Only five minutes by car from Demuth’s house, the 
twin gray cvlinders of the Eshelman grain elevators rise from 
a base of red brick and wood buildings. In its setting, the 
effect is like an apparition. For Demuth, this motive had 
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Fig 8. Charles Demuth, Modern Conveniences, 1921, oil, 251/. x 20%", 
Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts. 


the grandeur of Karnak; My Egypt (Fig. 10) was his 
response to it. This oil, probably his best-known work, was 
reproduced in Fortune for December, 1949, with the fol- 
lowing caption: 


By extreme contrast to John Kane, the late Charles Demuth 
was a highly trained, rather overdelicate painter who was 
much attracted to U.S. industrial forms. He called this highly 
stylized, cubist-influenced picture My Egypt—perhaps as a 
deliberate provocation to philistines. In any event the paint- 
ing stands as a memorable serene, if cold composite impres- 
sion, reputedly of the Eshelman grain elevators at Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 


Figure 11 corroborates this identification. But “overdelicate” 
for whom? Overdelicate like Manet and Feininger, Proust 
and Henry }ames, Debussy and Ravel? Monumental and 
serene, certainly, but not cold. The color plate in Fortune, 
with its washed-out blues, light shadows, pale tan and green 
roofs and anemic brick elements at the lower corners, is cold 
indeed, but it is not a good reproduction. In the original 
painting, the blues of the sky attain a Mediterranean brilli- 
ance, shading to warm ivory, the blacks have Goya’s luster, 
and the tones of the brick buildings are both deep and 


intense. There are no greens whatever. The Fortune repro- 


duction, however, did include the whole picture, whereas 
the photograph reproduced in Figure 10 has been slightly 
cropped to eliminate the shadow of the frame, so that 
Demuth’s noontime searchlights seem to have a less con- 
centrated point of origin than they have in the painting itself. 

The photographs show that My Egypt is anything but 
a “composite impression.” It is nevertheless considerably 
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Fig 9. View from Demuth’s garden, Lancaster, 
photograph John A. Fritz Studio. 


transmuted by Demuth’s sensibility, although the main ele- 
ments are transcribed with unexpected accuracy. Even the 
telephone wires have been absorbed as a linear motive and 
developed into multiples and variations. They provide a 
transition to the diagonal lines at the edges of the planes of 
light which swiftly bind all the varied units into a mag- 
nificent design and a forceful expression of industrial power. 
My Egypt is not so crushing as Karnak (which Demuth 
never visited) nor so mechanized as Léger’s The City, but 
appropriately enough there are no humans in this image. 
The windows are emptier than those in the houses of Hopper 
or Burchfield. Yet Demuth’s effect is more intrinsic to his 
design than theirs, without appeal to extrinsic associations. 

One of Demuth’s good friends, Miss Susan Street, 
has told me that he habitually compared people and things 
to works of art or literary characters that he loved. An avid 
reader of Proust, he intended to make a series of illustrations 
for Remembrance of Things Past, but never carried this out. 
The following quotation from Swann’s Way may clarify the 
kind of elegant facetiousness that underlies Demuth’s titles: 


Swann... had always found a peculiar fascination in tracing 
the paintings of the Old Masters, not merely the general char- 
acteristics of the people whom he encountered in his daily life, 
but rather what seems least susceptible of generalisation, the 
individual features of men and women whom he knew, as, 
for instance, in a bust of the Doge Loredan by Antonio Rizzo, 
the prominent cheekbones, the slanting eyebrows, in short, 
a speaking likeness to his own coachman Rémi... . 


However one chooses to interpret Demuth’s titles, it is cer- 
tain that anything suggesting heavy symbolism or German 
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Fig 10. Charles Demuth, My Egypt, c. 1929, 
oil, 34/4 x 29%", 
Whitney Museum of American Art 


Fig 11. Elevators of John W. Eshelman & Sons, Lancaster, 
seen from West Walnut Street, photograph John A. Fritz Studio. 
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Fig 12. Charles Demuth, Stairs, Provincetown, 1920, watercolor, 
231. x 19'/.", Museum of Modern Art. 


mysticism or any kind of self-pity is altogether wide of the 
mark. Demuth was a continental, and at least half of his 
mind was in Paris. 

Unlike My Egypt, the painting called End of the 
Parade (Fig. 2) is a composite image. Its model was the 
plant of the Lukens Steel Company at Coatesville, about 
twenty-five miles nearer Philadelphia along Route 30 than 
Lancaster. Figure 1 shows what any motorist can see from 
the highway as he passes this enormous factory. Further to 
the right there is a gigantic brick chimney corresponding to 
the one in Demuth’s painting. The title, probably whimsical 
rather than ironic, can be taken at face value: the black 
stacks march with military precision into this dramatic cul- 
de-sac. Demuth was, to put it mildly, no businessman. Like 
any person of even moderate sensibility, he knew that his 
world was foreign to some of the values of an industrial 
society. He gave full expression to his questioning of these 
values in the painting called Business, in the Art Institute 
of Chicago, which shows a chart of squares labeled with 
numbers and the days of the week. Though it has much 
more to offer than this meagre description might indicate, 
Business is one of Demuth’s lesser works, frankly “literary” 
in reference. The titles of his more complex and most char- 
acteristic works often give them an amusing, sometimes wry 
twist, but it would be a bad mistake to suppose that the title 
comprises his basic intention. This was, as always, a visual 
matter, neither moralistic nor associative. 

If literal-mindedness is the curse of American cul- 
ture, the fault has not been exclusively that of the American 
public. As a people, it is true, we resist the loftier flights of 
the imagination. We do not want our poets any more than 
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Fig 13. Stoirs near Mary Street School, Lancaster, 
photograph John A. Fritz Studio. 


we deserve them. We are vaguely resentful when, on occa- 
sion, an artist of uncommon gifts appears among us. If he 
becomes famous in spite of our unconcern, we do our best 
to tame him. When he insists on tampering with the appear- 
ance of our everyday world, we feel somehow insulted. 
Here, more than anywhere in the world, the photograph 
has status as the measure of truth. Its authority can be 
most easily tested in commercial art, but even there its 
discipline yields to our ideology of amiable and healthy 
immaturity, 

Even in the more complex and less anonymous areas 
of artistic expression, the photograph holds sway—at least 
as a general rule. Charles Demuth was one of the excep- 
tions. The well-documented anecdote, the mechanical inven- 
tory of surfaces, the arresting event, the touching memory, 
the catchy angle, the slick piece of craftsmanship—these, 
not the experience of life, seem to be the chief concern of 
the majority of our painters. Photography may be an art; 
but photography can also hold an artist prisoner. Grant 
Wood's archaisms scarcely surmounted it, nor did it release 
Hopper’s or Sheeler’s imaginations for bold transformations 
of appearance; even Ben Shahn is not always its master. 

This is not an apology for either non-objective or 
“intra-subjective” art, which may nevertheless be our most 
inventive contributions today. It is only an appeal against 
the tyranny of illusion. Nature is a discipline, not a despot. 
Among the too few American painters who have fired dis- 
cipline with imagination and guided imagination by disci- 
pline, Charles Demuth holds a very honorable place. He 
was in the great tradition, not in any narrow or chauvinistic 


sense, but as a living link between past and future. 
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Finis about the middle of the nineteenth century 
a growing handful of antiquarians and ethnologists, trav- 
elers, missionaries and, perhaps, ordinary men of education 
were beginning dimly to apprehend an artistic merit—which 
they scarcely sought to define in artistic terms—in the primi- 
tive carvings from America, Oceania and Africa, which 
were by then flowing into the national museums of Europe. 
If they sometimes referred to them as “curios” and would 
not have presumed to compare them with the accepted 
masterpieces of Greece, Egypt and renaissance Italy, this 
was because language is often outstripped by men’s action 
in such matters, and because they lived in a still secure 
universe of which the Greek tradition was a main pillar. 

Dimly again at first, in the ‘nineties and the first 
years of this century, certain continental artists came to 
appreciate and to announce the esthetic importance of the 
primitive and the exotic in general, and, later, of the primi 
tive sculptures which they now “discovered” in the mu- 
seums. In 1906-07, primitive art, and notably that of Africa 
was formally admitted as a sanction of the new revolution 
As is usual, the iconoclastic aspect of the revolution was 
well developed, and degree of departure from classical 
norms seemed often to be the principal criterion by which 
the primitive works were 
two-dimensional 


ranged in order of merit. The 
Bakota 
stylized away almost to the point of pure geometry 


ancestor figures of the tribe 

became 
as symbols of the movement. The preoccupation of these 
artists was, and in the main still is, with the visible forms 
of the tribal sculpture, and little or no account was taken 
of their content or of the nature of the carver’s inspiration 
Easy generalizations were made to explain the different 
degrees of stylization found in the various tribes in terms 


of the fears and frustrations of modern European society, 
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Head, bronze, 12'/2 high, collection of William R. Bascom, 


Evanston, Iil., courtesy Paul S. Wingert. 


and support for such a priori speculations was enthusiasti 
cally drawn from the infant quasi-science of psychoanalysis 
rhe approach ot contemporary artists to primitive art is 
thus in the main intellectual and self-conscious, and perhaps 
it could not be otherwise, since the academic restraints 
which they are seeking to throw off are themselves of intel- 
lectual origin. 

This is the scene against which we may consider the 
discoveries made in recent years at Ife in southwestern 
Nigeria, which have so enriched our knowledge of African 
art while only deepening its mysteries. About 1905 a plaster 
cast from an Ife terra cotta head was given to the British 
Museum, and in 1910 the German Frobenius led an expedi- 
tion there, found a bronze head and several small terra 
cottas and boldly announced the discovery of Plato's Atlan- 
tis. Other terra cottas were later found in shrines, and in 
1938 the main discovery of bronze heads was made. Finally 
a new series of terra cottas was brought to light in 1949 
at Abiri, ten miles from Ife, by the British Government 
Mr. Bernard Fagg. Flown to England soon 
after their discovery for study and for display at the exhibi- 
tion of Traditional Art of the British Colonies held at the 
Roval Anthropological Institute, these latest finds have now 


archeologist 


been returned to Nigeria. Altogether we now have some 
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fifty examples—-twenty of them in bronze—by which we may 
try to evaluate this mysterious culture. 

Technically, the bronze heads are zinc bronzes (or 
more strictly brasses) in varying proportions, cast with 
consummate skill in the same cire perdue process used in 
ancient Egypt, China, India, Greece, Rome, renaissance 
Italy and modern Europe, and even pre-Columbian America. 
About half of the heads have parallel vertical striations at 
intervals of about one-eighth of an inch covering the whole 
face, including the eyelids and, often, the lower lip. These 
seem to represent scarifications of a kind still carried out 
at youths’ initiation ceremonies in some parts of Nigeria, 
although there is no tradition of scarification at Ife. Most 
of the bronzes have rows of holes marking the hairline and 
the normal limits of a well-kept beard and mustache; there 
is evidence that tiny beads of black glass hung from these, 
presumably to represent facial hair, and this method of 
showing hair is a typically African trait. It seems to involve 
a conception of the hair as something external to the body, 
rather than as a part of it; many West African tribes attach 
real human hair or some other substitute material to the 
wood of the mask or figure, whereas Greek and other Euro- 
pean sculptors depict the hair in the same material as the 
head itself. At Ife there is only one case of the portrayal of 
head hair in bronze, seen just below the headdress. 


Head, bronze, 141/," high, courtesy British Museum 


Head of Negroid type, painted terra cotta, 61/4" high, 
courtesy Bernard Fagg. 


The Ife bronzes are technically superior to most 
European castings, though surpassed in thinness by some 
from early Benin. Faulty castings were repaired with great 
skill by the burning-in method. The beautiful green patina 
of some of the heads is equal to that of the finest Chinese 
bronzes; these pieces also show traces of red paint, and 
similar traces appear on some of the terra cotta heads. 

It is for their subject matter, however, that the heads, 
both bronze and terra cotta, are interesting. Each of the 
fifty has its own recognizably distinct character, so much 
so that there can be very little doubt about their being por- 
traits, probably from life. Apart from a slight conventional- 
ization of the eyes and ears, we may say that so high a 


degree of naturalism has hardly been achieved elsewhere 


in the world at any period. The artists have managed in the 
most skilful way to convey both the surface of the face and 
the underlying bony structure, demonstrating convincingly 
that one can have “vision” without distortion. Some of the 
heads display a negroid type, in contrast to the aquiline 
profiles of others whose Hamitic type probably indicates 
that they represent the Fulani rulers of Ife. Still others 
might pass for Europeans, or even Mongolians, owing to 
the conventions of the eves suggestive of the “Mongolian 
fold.” All these types may still be seen in modern Ife. 
Several of the bronzes and terra cottas wear a head- 
dress having a small hole at the front for the insertion of a 
plume, and must therefore represent an Oni. Even if not all 
of the heads represent Onis, the number of those wearing 
this distinctive headdress would indicate that the style must 
have remained virtually unaltered for several centuries. 
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Mask, supposedly of Obalufon II, third Oni of Ife (10th c.), 
copper, 9” high, courtesy British Museum. 


Head of Hamitic type, probably a Fulani ruler of Ife, bronze, 11 1/2 high, 
courtesy British Museum. 


Half-figure of an Oni, bronze, 141/." high, courtesy British Museum. 


Among the discoveries is a heavy mask of almost 
pure copper, slightly larger than life size and made to fit 
over the face, with slits below the eyes for vision. It is 
supposed to have been in the possession of the Onis of Ife 
from time immemorial and to represent Obalufon II, the 
third Oni, a legendary figure of about a thousand years ago. 
It has no patina, having apparently been kept polished. 

The finds made in 1949 include, in addition to three 
terra cotta human heads of great beauty, an extremely) 
naturalistic head of a ram, also in terra cotta. It seems to 
represent a severed head of a sacrificial ram mounted on 
a round platter, or it may rather be a survival of the ancient 
Egyptian sun disc. There is little doubt that the cult of the 
ram at Ife, Benin and elsewhere in West Africa is derived 
ultimately from the worship of Amon, the sky god of 
Egypt, which persisted in Upper Egypt and Nubia through 
hellenistic times, perhaps until the period of the migration 
of the Yoruba and other tribes from somewhere near the 
Nile Valley to the West Coast. 

We have very little certain knowledge about these 
antiquities, for systematic archeological excavation is only 


now beginning. No vestige of the casting technique or of 


the stvle seems to have survived into modern times at Ife, 


though brass-casting is still carried on in most other parts 
of Yorubaland. Efforts to date the culture are extremely 
tentative. but there do seem to be reasons, based partly on 


traditions at Ife and Benin and partly on a comparison of 
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the two styles, for suggesting a date about the twelfth or 
fourteenth century. From Benin we have some thousands 
of bronzes, which can with fair probability be arranged in 
a sequence covering the last five centuries, beginning with 
some exceptionally thin naturalistic heads which show only 
moderate stylization of the features and gradually degen- 
erating stylistically and technically into conventions which 
bear little comparison with the dynamic formalism associ- 
ated with Negro art in general. The Bini tradition is that 
they learnt bronze-casting from Ife, and a comparison of 
early Benin heads with those of Ife certainly bears this out, 
provided that we assume a gap of a century or so to allow 
for the differences to develop 

But these are not the questions which have excited 
the greatest interest among both ethnologists and _ artists 
since the bronzes and terra cottas were seen in England. No 


one who is familiar with the characteristic qualities of African 
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Head excavated in 1938 

outside the Oni's palace, Ife, 
bronze, 91/2" high, 

collection of William R. Bascom, 
Evanston, Ill., 

courtesy Paul S. Wingert. 


sculpture can fail to be astonished by the antithesis pre- 
sented to it by the art of Ife. The Negro artist certainly 
does not normally, when conceiving a sculpture, begin with 
any intention of faithfully copying a living model, and in 
fact he seldom works from a model at all, unless it is an 
earlier version of the same subject. He is probably repre- 
senting either a spirit or a dead ancestor; in the first case 
it is the spirit or deity of something, in the second the an- 
cestor is to be remembered for something, usually some 


quality or qualities such as dignity and wisdom, attributed 


not to the particular ancestor concerned, but to the tribal 
ancestors in general. Therefore the artist is concerned not 
to represent the whole man (or anthropomorphic spirit), 
but rather a selective aspect or aspects of a man. This is 
why naturalism does not enter into most African carvings; 
for it is not possible to conceive in nature a man who is all 
wisdom, without any other qualities. 
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Head of Mongolian type, bronze, 12” high, 
courtesy British Museum. 


At Ife, however, the bronze-casters and clay-modelers 
did not subscribe to this attitude. They clearly set out to 
portray the whole man, perhaps slightly idealized, and to 
glorify his humanity without upsetting the balance of his 
nature. How then can the West African natives, to whom 
distortion and stylization come naturally, have arrived .at 
this humanistic conception? Many people deny that they 
did: modern artists are loath to believe that the pure well 
of Negro art can have been defiled by such naturalism 
except by alien importation, and partisans of classical styles 
are quick to claim Ife for the Greeks. But similarity to 
European styles is no evidence at all of connection, since 
all forms of naturalism are by definition similar in so far 
as they approach nature. And to hold that such naturalism 
could not be independently invented is to adopt an extreme 
“diffusionist” position which is half a century out of date 
Some Oni, like the Pharaoh Akhnaton in Egypt, may have 
brought about a naturalistic revolution by decree; or the 
style may have evolved by stages as yet unknown. Yet it 
is difficult not to attribute at least the germ to influences 
from ancient Egypt. 


In extraordinary contrast to the extremely naturalistic 


human heads and the ram’s head brought to light at Abiri 


last year are four terra cotta objects excavated from the 
same buried shrine. These are a simple cone eight inches 
high with a two-and-a-half-inch base, and three bell-like 
objects in the form of gracefully flaring cylinders, all four 
having on the upper half rudimentary human faces con- 
sisting of two punctures for the eyes and a slit for the 
mouth. These are presumed to be contemporary with the 
naturalistic heads with which they were found. There are 
few examples in art history of the coexistence of two such 
opposed styles. 
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Ram's head found at Abiri near Ife in 1949, terra cotta, 8° long, 
courtesy Bernard Fagg. 


Speculations aroused by these finds must in the end 
be settled by the archeologists. The discovery of Ife art, 
however, has extended the range of African art to a point 
where it can hold its own by almost any standard of taste 
with the art of any other continent. 


note: The two bronze heads in the collection of Mr. Wil 
liam R. Bascom of Northwestern University are the only 
examples of Ife sculpture in the United States; they have 
been exhibited in Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Denver, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New York and San Francisco. 
With the exception of these two heads and one in the 
British Museum, all the finds uncovered at Ife in the ex- 
cavations of 1938-39 and 1949 are now housed in a newly- 
built museum at Ife. 


Head, 
terra cotta, 
6'/2° high, 

courtesy 
Bernard 
Fagg 











JIMMY ERNST 


Jimmy Ernst is of the third generation 


in a family of artists. He was born in 
1920 near Cologne, Germany, and 
came to this country at the age of 
fourteen. A childhood spent in the 
home and in the company of profes- 
sional painters replaced any formal 
art school training. He began to paint 
when he was twenty, since then has 
had several one-man shows in New 
York and Philadelphia, and now 
teaches at the Pratt Institute in Brook- 
lyn. His painting may be said to be- 
long to the tendency that continues 
the cubist tradition with a difference. 
The linear definition of forms, the 
interpenetration of translucent planes 
that only partially interrupt the con- 
tinuity of space, suggest the basic 
immateriality of matter—a theme pro- 
pounded by the physicist that has had 
a fascination for several of the 
younger painters. 


Personal History, 1949, 
oil, 46 x 40”. 

Several Shadows, 1949, 
govache, 20 x 28”. 
Photographs by courtesy of 
the Laurel Gallery, 

New York City. 
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This Is Another Day, 
1949, oil, 24 x 20”. 


The Unicorns Came Down to The Sea, 


1948, oil, 36 x 28. 
Photographs by courtesy of 
the Catherine Viviano Gallery, 
New York City. 


PRE, PHSTO 


KAY SAGE 


An Easterner, whose home is now in 
Connecticut, Kay Sage lived and 
painted for several years in Italy and 
France. Her work has been included 
in national shows throughout the 
country, among others at the Whitney 
Museum in New York, the Carnegie 
in Pittsburgh and the Palace of the 
Legion of Honor in San Francisco 
She has had previous one-man show 
ings at the Pierre Matisse and Julien 
Levy galleries, and is having her 
fourth such exhibition at the Cather 
ine Viviano Gallery this spring. In her 
Canvases she employs glowing colors, 
and a strong light picks out the sharp 


contours of objects set against an end 


less space—whether of the desert or 


the sea. The precision and apparent 
objectivity of the rendering of this 
intricate and interwoven wreckage 
heightens the suggestion of impend- 


ing disaster. 





Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
photograph Frank H. Conant 


WALTER L. CREESE 


Architecture and Learning: A Collegiate Quandary 


QO: June evening in 1916 a sober procession ot 
berobed dignitaries boarded a large vessel at the foot of 
Berkeley Street in Boston tor a voyage which could not 
last over halt an hour. This good ship Bucentaur had been 
fabricated especially for the dedication of the buildings of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, on the opposite 
covered with 


shore of the Charles River. Its sides were 


reliefs of plaster and papier maché, pure white except for 
a long frieze amidships where nymphs and fauns cavorted 
against a red background. Above the prow was a figure of 
Mother Technology holding a torci: aloft, 


world.” The flag” of the 


“enlightening the 
Institute flew from its stern, the 
banners of the classes from its bulwarks. Sailors in red and 
gray propelled it through the water with sweeps. Under the 
huge red canopy on the high afterdeck stood eighty mem- 
“itd of the faculty and corporation, 

At the landing they were received with searchlights, 
fireworks and Ralph Adams Cram, dressed as King Arthur's 
Merlin. It did not matter for the moment that the Dean of 
the Architectural School appeared as a medieval magician 
to dedicate buildings of a Romanized renaissance type. 
The main point was that education and architecture had 
here an unrivaled opportunity to make an impression by 
When Merlin struck his 


ground, 


assuming an allegorical dignity. 
staff three 


began to move before thousands ot spectators; orchestras 


times upon the hundreds. of dancers 
played, choruses sang, fires burned, explosions occurred, 
smoke arose, water streamed from fountains and colored 
lights played on the actors of his Masque of Power. In two 
hours the pageant unfolded the story of man’s struggle 
with nature and himself. Mr. 
highest officials to attend. The 


Cram had persuaded the 
Governor of Massachusetts 
and his Council came mounted and in the full regalia of 
James Michael Curley, then, Mayor 
of Boston, graciously Governor's 


lancers. as so often, 
assumed a throne on the 


right, and the young Under Secretary of the Navy, Franklin 
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D. Roosevelt, reviewed the aquatic ceremonies in the 
Charles Basin. 

Mr. Cram’s career as a director of pageants on the 
Hollywood scale was brief. Never again did he have a 
chance to dramatize his ideas with live actors and effects. 
Certain affinities of motivation nevertheless turn up in his 
less flamboyant buildings and writings. His underlying hope 
university 


appears always to have been to elevate the 


beyond contemporary life. There was something precious 
to be preserved from the past, and he thought this might 
best be done by encasing it in symbolism. In 1906 he had 
been asked by Princeton University to devise a gothic 
master plan for their campus. The true scope of influence 
from this plan has never been realized, for although Cram 
himself was an indefatigable worker for the spread of the 
gothic style, the doctrine was understood by others to in- 
clude the classic and Georgian; what was essential was that 
the individual school select one architect and one brand of 
architecture and stick to it throughout, with the intention 
of establishing rapport with the spirits of the past. The 
architect was determined that Princeton should become 
“a walled city against materialism and all its works, with 
the heir 
of all the scholarship and culture of the past, its line of 


a ‘way out’ into the broadest and truest liberty; 
succession reaching back without a break through Oxford 
and Cambridge, Padua and Paris, Bec and Rheims, Salerno 
and Salamanca, to the schools of Athens—and further.” 


The threat 
to Western culture of the war, and its aftermath of expan- 
sion in American colleges, have 


Today there is mutiny on the Bucentaur. 


forced an issue which 
might otherwise have remained dormant for years. At 
Princeton in the Mid-Atlantic States, at Wake Forest in the 
South, at Brown and Wheaton in the Northeast, and 

Oklahoma and Stanford in the West, differences of opinion 
as to what kind of collegiate architecture is appropriate to 
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William Wilson Wurster, 
Stern Dormitory, 

University of California, 
Berkeley, 1941, 

photograph Roger Sturtevant. 


contemporary conditions have become sufficiently marked 
to bring them to general notice. On many other campuses 
similar situations have arisen but have remained academi- 
cally en famille. The arguments against the use of modern 
architecture in college buildings are numerous, consisting 
most frequently of assertions that it is but a passing phase, 
that it is full of clichés and that it is cold, foreign and ar- 
bitrary. The emotion which translates these views into such 
extreme actions as discharging presidents, faculty members 
or architects seems to feed upon the conviction that some 
long-standing “tradition” is thereby being protected. When 
President Dodds gave his welcoming address to the class of 
1952, he told them that the postwar function of Princeton 
was “to concentrate on the improvement of the mind as a 
thinking instrument.” When it came to modern architecture 
and the recent objections to the gothic appearance of the 


new Firestone Library, however, he reminded them, “that 


in this day, when so much new knowledge that is not so 


is unsettling the whole world, it is the part of wisdom to 
see to it that the links with the past are not broken.” One 
can almost see the shade of Ralph Adams Cram nodding 
in solemn agreement. 

For those who take the attitude that modern archi- 
tecture has something not only workable but immensely 
meaningful to contribute to the collegiate scene, and with 
it to contemporary life, there are only two final arguments. 
One depends upon the intrinsic ability of the modern archi- 
tect, the other on the awareness of the historian of modern- 
ism, who should know that the past to which President 
Dodds harked back was actually, as far as American archi- 
tectural history is concerned, no further away than sixty-five 
years. This was the beginning date set by Mr. Cram for 
what he liked to call the “American renaissance,” of which 
he regarded himself as one of the latter-day prophets. 
Fundamentally this renaissance was not so much the intro 
duction of new styles as a reduction to fewer choices, with 
a greater insistence upon conformity in archeological detail 
in proportions and in refinement. On college campuses dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, according to Mr. Cram, “The 
principle of rugged individualism had run riot for years and 
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the result was confusion worse confounded.” Now the re- 
action was in the opposite direction. Charles Follen McKim, 
the champion of the Romanized renaissance, warned his 
friend Daniel 


Hottentot” native designs in awarding the Chicago scholar- 


Burnham not to consider any “Yahoo or 
ship to the American Academy in Rome; only drawings 
in the classic manner of the French schools had a 
chance of winning. McKim and Cram did not believe that 


such a thing as a spontaneous American architecture could 


done 


ever be evolved. They had lost faith in the hit-or-miss 
methods of the nineteenth century with its low level of 
average performance. The remedy seemed to them to 
require imposing authority from the outside rather than 
experimenting successfully from within. It is this tradition 
of architectural authoritarianism, as much as the revivals 
themselves, which the advocates of the return to styles are 
reawakening. How compatible this is with the vast reservoir 
of original talent in the United States, or indeed with the 
democratic view of social life as it presumes to invade the 
sanctity of the quadrangle, can only be determined by glanc- 
ing at a few examples of modern architecture already erected 
on American campuses. 

During the reign of the architects of the American 
renaissance, a certain amount of regional leeway was still 
permitted within one category of architecture—the domestic. 
Modern Homes,” 
Mr. Cram in 1924 wrote admiringly of the free adaptations 


In an article on “America’s Beautiful 


of the old Pennsylvania Dutch stone houses and especially 
of the Spanish colonial homes of California. This latter style 
was “all very fascinating -and indigenous and the variety 
and personality are prodigious.” Two years later the alert 
editor of the Architectural Record, A. Lawrence Kocher, 
also observed the “vigorous individuality” of the domestic 
vernacular of California, which was “flexible because of the 
very variety of its elements.” 

William Wilson Wurster’s Stern Dormitory (1941) 
at the University of California and Clarence W. Mayhew’s 
Life Science Building for Mills College, just completed, are 
in one sense overgrown contemporary houses. The informal 


nature of the two buildings generates in the observer that 
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Clarence W. Mayhew, Life Science Building, Mills College, 
Oakland, California, 1949, photograph Roger Sturtevant. 


relaxed and comtortable feeling more commonly associated 


with houses than with institutional structures on the 
twentieth-century scale. 

\ house in a college is not so radical as one might 
think. The masters of the American renaissance had com- 
promised with their own anti-indigenous principles by 
introducing Georgian architecture into the schools in the 
hope of giving just this touch of intimacy and warmth. The 
bricks and white trim lent a neat and cheerful color; the 
small units into which the buildings could be divided 
repeated the eighteenth-century domestic diminutiveness. 
In the present disputes, its most oft-cited advantage is its 
“Americanism.” One Ivy League college recently sent out a 


handsome brochure with illustrations of its future housing, 


apparently inspired by three different sources: Jefferson's 


University of Virginia, Williamsburg and eighteenth-century 
mill architecture. (How Jefferson with his dislike of Wil- 
liamsburg and his horror of industrialization might have 
cringed!) To such alumni as voiced a protest, the president 
urbanely replied, “There are conventions as rigid and de- 
signs as imitative in the so-called modern as in the so-called 
traditional styles.” Ironically enough, there is as much truth 
as amusement to be gained from this statement. Certainly 
the redwood ranch house has been sprinkled indiscrimi- 
nately over the country, like the California bungalow 
before it. Unthinking repetition must inevitably lead to 
such negative, “this is no worse than that,” estimates. 

The only way to avoid the unconfined spread of 
modernized mannerisms is to make people aware of the 
potentialities of their own regions and to dissuade them of 
the illusion that good American architecture is necessarily 
all-American. In Florida, Frank Lloyd Wright and Robert 
Law Weed have dextrously manipulated steel and concrete 
to the particular climatic conditions of the state. On his 
Florida Southern campus, begun in 1937, Wright spreads 
his usual mantel of overhangs even farther for protection 
against the hot sun. Everywhere he baffles the light with 
skvlights and 
colored glass. A two-inch air pocket insulates the walls and 


clearstories, pinpoint jewel-windows of 
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keeps the temperature as even as possible. At the University 
of Miami, begun in 1945, Mr. Weed has supplemented air- 
conditioning by orienting his buildings to catch the pre- 
vailing southeast breeze and pass it through the buildings 
with convection-currents set in motion by the difference in 
temperature and size of openings on the warm and cool 
sides of the buildings. Fins from the frame and corridor 
overhangs are an additional help in spreading shade and 


- trapping breezes. Spring rain, summer heat and fall hurri- 


canes, local materials and colors are all taken into account. 
In Wright's case, and to a less extent in Weed’s the need 
for shelter without enclosure is carried outdoors with con- 
tinuous esplanades. 

Modern collegiate architecture in these two southern 
states, western and eastern, has attained a latitude of re- 
gional and personal expression hardly equaled elsewhere. 
There is, however, a certain climatic appropriateness in the 
fact that the Finns, Alvar Aalto and the two Saarinens, 
should have put up their college buildings in the northern 
areas of the United States. Aalto’s Senior Dormitory at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology turns its back to the 
chilly north winds of Boston and welcomes the sun at the 
front, which shelters an independent dining and lounge 
unit. The cantilevered stairway at the rear, opening out 
into lounges and service areas as it rises, forms an insulat- 
ing corridor wall towards the north. The rear of the build- 
ing is angular and austere, the southern front smooth and 
flowing. The easy M-shaped plan, with its longer outer arm 
suggesting a directional relation to the older buildings 
which Ralph Adams Cram dedicated, was practical for a 
number of reasons: the limited length of the lot, a zoning 
height of sixty-five feet and the view afforded up and down 
the Charles River. It exploits the pliability of the reinforced 
concrete frame. Visual preparation for the curving brick 
walls existed long before in the proud bow-windows of 
Beacon Street and in Henry Hobson Richardson’s Sever 
Hall at Harvard. 

A subtle instinct for textural 
appears in the tweedy surfaced walls of the exterior and 


warmth and color 


the neat, well-made furniture within. The close affection for 
materials of the old arts and crafts tradition survives in the 
work of Wright also, but somehow his genius has been too 
independent and epic to make him an effective designer of 
everyday objects. Aalto’s dormitory is complete with beds, 
chairs, desks and closets of his own creation, while the 
Saarinens’ women’s residence for Antioch College in Ohio 
is similarly filled with articles from the Saarinen-Eames 
group. These men have proved that good architects can be 
good furniture designers also, and it seems likely that their 
models will influence advanced American furniture for 
some time to come. 

The considerable improvement of American interiors 
through the efforts of these “foreigners” illustrates how a 
truly democratic architecture may benefit by accepting new 
impulses from whatever origin. A free building tradition 
must rely upon its powers of intelligent inclusion rather 
than blind exclusion. Selective judgment and creative syn- 
thesis are the means to this end. Those who seek to dis- 
credit modern architecture, like the New England college 
president who stated that, “Actually much of the ‘modern’ 
in America is transplanted from Germany,” badly under- 
rate their own countrymen. America is under no obligation 
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Frank Lloyd Wright, 


Robert Law Weed, Student Union, University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida, 1945-49, photograph Ezra Stoller. 


Alvar Aalto, Senior Dormitory, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 1949; 
below: rear view of Senior Dormitory, photographs Ezra Stoller. 
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Main lounge of Women's Dormitory, Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, photograph Dearborn-Massar. 


for the originality of its modernism; up to Hitler’s time, 
American industrial buidings and Frank Lloyd Wright 
were prime influences in Germany. The production of the 
best German architects, although their discipline may seem 
stiff and impersonal to some, exhibits a laudable striving 
towards the most with the least. This is not without future 
relevance in a land just beginning to worry about the limits 
of its natural resources, expended as prodigiously in_ its 
buildings as elsewhere. 

The new Graduate Dormitories at Harvard by 
Gropius and the Architects Collaborative are an excellent 
case in point. The cost of housing one man here is approxi- 
mately one quarter of that spent in the University’s Georgian 
housing plant of the prosperous “twenties. The latter pro- 
vided the most luxurious quarters in the country for the 
most heavily endowed university. In the Gropius project, 
the savings are brought about by the module. Twelve-by- 


eighteen-foot rooms range along either side of sound- 


proofed corridors. Removable partitions make some doubles 


into singles. Several dormitories have common stair wells, 
thus eliminating duplication of this expensive item. The 
materials are also economical: main partitions are of cinder 
blocks without plaster; the outer walls are buff brick, with 


a row of headers everv seven courses. 
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Eero and Eliel Saarinen and Associates, 
Women's Dormitory, Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, 1949, 
photograph Dearborn-Massar. 


The cue for the avoidance of monotonous uniformity 
comes from a road that clips off one side of the lot. The 
grounds between the dormitories turn and open at each 
end to give the “sequence of surprise effects in space” de- 
sired by the architects. Stair and bathroom projections of 
cast stone at slight angles repeat the deviation of the lot 
line and the trapezoid of the Commons. The lounge and 
game rooms are placed below the dining rooms in the 
Commons—exactly the opposite arrangement to that in the 
Aalto dormitory at M.LT., where students walk down into 
the sub-story to eat. 

Mies van der Rohe’s Hlinois Institute of Technology, 
set down in Chicago’s south side, is another vivid lesson in 
orderly planning. The module is the same everywhere 
twenty-four by twenty-four feet—but woven into it are an 
infinite variety of rectangles in brick, glass and steel, as 
serene in their logic as the surrounding blocks of buildings 
are confused in their irrationality. Esthetically, the campus 
of the Ilinois Institute of Technology has good cause for 
existence as a reproach to its twentieth-century environ- 
ment. It is fitting that it should be in Chicago, not far from 
where the great “White City” of 1893 once stood along the 
lake; for what else was the Columbian Exposition but a 
city of reproach to the nineteenth-century metropolis? 
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Mies van der Rohe, 
Project for Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
photograph Williams & Meyer Co. 


Such projects as Schweikher and Elting’s Fine Arts 
Center for Maryville College in Tennessee encourage the 
supposition that soon outstanding modern college buildings 
by young and comparatively unknown architects may begin 
to crop up in unusual places. If this be a first symptom of 
a forthcoming popular triumph for modernism, then once 
again we must be on our guard against success. The Amer- 
ican renaissance was probably the most universally “suc 


cessful” movement in American architecture; but democracy 
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Walter Gropius 

and Architects Collaborative, 
project for Graduate 
Dormitories and Commons, 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., 

photo Walter R. Fleischer. 


should not imply conformity. Majority rule means the ex- 


pression of the separate wills of the individuals making up 


that majority, and not the convenience of mass mental 
manoeuvres. 

Every collegiate institution has the right to make its 
own architectural choice, whether revivalistic or modern. 
This, however, does not excuse those responsible for a col- 
lege building from knowing and understanding the full 
range of available opportunities 


Schweikher and Elting, 

Model for Fine Arts Center, 
Maryville College 

Tennessee, 1949, 

photograph The Country Studio 





Illustrations: Panther Attacking 
Civet Cat, bronze; Panther and 
Civet Cat, pencil sketch; Serpent 
showing its fangs, with notations 
of the color of its skin. Opposite 


page: Lion stalking, a quick sketch 
probably made in the Jardin des 
Plantes, Paris; Design for a medal 
which was never executed, pen and 
pencil; Four studies for a bronze 


group of A Tiger Attacking a Horse- 
man. 


All drawings reproduced, as well as 
the bronze Panther Attacking Civet 
Cat, are in the collection of the 
Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore. 
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_ drawings of sculptors give 
an instant insight into their 
method of working which cannot 
be conveyed by any other means. 
Their slighte st sketches often have 
a life and vitality that makes them 
easily read. They have great appeal 
and at times a remarkable monu- 

mentality. 
The French animal sculptor, 
A. L. Barye, mace thousands of sketches which are almost unknown exce pt to 
a few admirers. A number were exhibited at the Barve exhibition held in Paris 
in 1889-90, and a few were to be seen in Paris last year at an exhibition of 
drawings and watercolors by Barye and his pupil, Rodin. Otherwise Barye’s 
drawings are not generally known to the public, although a large collection of 
his anatomical studies of humans and animals—many of them masterpieces—are 
still used by students in the anatomy classes at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. 

The drawings illustrated here are just quick sketches made by Barye as 
working tools or as studies in evolving his compositions. One sees not only how 
the sculptor worked out the profile of his groups, but also how he noted down 
the animals in many views so that one has the illusion of moving around them 
in space and viewing them from all sides. 

Barye was unquestionably the greatest sculptor produced by the romantic 
movement. These sketches will show another side of the artist who today is 
known mostly for his small bronzes, unfortunately familiar only too frequently 
in posthumous proofs. 

Barye has been often mentioned in connection with Delacroix, with whom 
he studied the animals in the Jardin des Plantes in Paris. Both sought to give 
roundness to figures in space: one with the idea of translating the animals into 
bronze, and the other into paint. Each became supreme in his chosen medium. 
Drawings by Delacroix have been seen in a number of exhibitions. These repro 
ductions will serve to introduce Barye’s drawings to the American public. 
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J. P. Newell, Newport, R. |., from Fort Wolcott, Goat Island, ¢. 1860, lithograph, Phelps Stokes Collection, New York Public Library. 
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William Morris Hunt and His Newport Circle 


L, may seem surprising that the pretentious resort 
town of Newport, Rhode Island, was for a brief moment 
in the pre-Civil War years a unique center for bringing 
fresh ideas into the artistic lite of America. In the light of 
Newport's fantastically extravagant promenade of society 
later, it was perhaps unusual that it served as a stimulating 
environment for a bright cluster of art students. 

But William Morris Hunt, who settled there in 1856, 
was an unusual personality, possessing a rare combination 
of knowledge, taste and talent; and Newport was a different 
place in the ‘fifties from what it was to become within a 
few decades, when the multi-millionaires made it into an 
architectural play- and battleground, studding Bellevue 
Avenue with the greatest display of palatial building this 
country has ever seen, A few monumental “cottages” already 
provided glimmerings of what the lavish social milieu was 
to be, but Newport had not vet become “a mere breeding 
ground of white elephants,” in Henry James's phrase. Life 
in those gentler years was not ordered by the ingenious and 
pompous catering of a Ward McAllister; it was still simple 
and restrained. There were only a few hotels, and the 
“cottages” were for the most part frame villas of a rela- 
tively modest dimension. Since the building boom had just 
started, there was an air of openness and a feeling of being 
in the country by the sea. With the exception of the short 
summer season of a few weeks, it was throughout the year 
a quiet, removed place for painting and other creative work. 
In the fall and winter months, when the “. . . hotels are 
closed, and the bronze dogs that guarded the portals of 
the Ocean House are collected sadly in the music pavilion, 
nose to nose; when the last four-in-hand has departed, and 
a man may drive a solitary horse on the avenue without a 
pang—then we know the season is over.” (T. W. Higginson, 
Oldport Days, Boston, 1873) 

In the early ‘fifties, the literati of Cambridge and 
Boston preferred Newport to Nahant and the Massachusetts 
shore as a summer retreat. Newport was an agreeable point 
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of transition for those whom travel and study abroad had 
made for a while “disenchanted cosmopolites.” An island in 
reality, it became for the brief moment an island for settling 
in America again. As a youth of seventeen, Henry James 
was there with Hunt and recalled later, in Notes of a Son 
and Brother and in Portraits of Places: “Newport imposed 
itself at that period to so remarkable a degree as the one 
right residence, in all our great country, for those tainted, 
under whatever attenuations, with the quality and effect 
of detachment. . . . The atmospheric tone, the careful selec- 
tion of ingredients, your pleasant sense of a certain climatic 
ripeness—these are the real charms of Newport... . You 
are affected by the admirable art of the landscape—with so 
narrow a range of color of form. ... It is an especial degree 
the charm of Newport in general—the combined lowness of 
tone, as painters call it... in mingled shades of vellow 
and gray.” 

Wanderers such as Hunt, La Farge, Appleton, the 
Jameses and others, all seasoned world travelers, found a 
safe, pleasant companionship there. It was a time which 
with this small group saw the awakening of artistic aware- 
ness on a new international basis. Freedom for travel was 
much easier with increased wealth and the accelerated ease 
of the voyage to Europe. The indefatigable dilettante, 
Thomas Gold Appleton, had crossed the Atlantic nearly 
forty times before 1860. Several vears earlier the Hunts and 
Appleton had toured the eastern Mediterranean together, 
visiting Corfu, Athens and Constantinople. 

William Hunt, like many of the Newporters of this 
period, had gone to Harvard but was forced to leave in his 
senior year because of poor health. The doctors prescribed 
a warmer climate, and Mrs. Hunt took William, then nine- 
teen vears old, and her four other children to Rome in the 
fall of 1843. There William decided to be an artist. After 
studying in the studio of the American sculptor, Henry 
Kirke Brown, he met Emmanuel Leutze. The latter drew a 
portrait sketch of Hunt and encouraged him to attend the 
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academy at Diisseldorf. But several months of the stratified 
routine were sufficient to make him realize that this was 
not the kind of training he was seeking, and he left the 
picturesque surroundings of Diuisseldorf for the livelier 
atmosphere of Paris. In a short time, first at the atelier of 
Couture and later with Millet, Rousseau and Corot at 
Barbizon, he discovered many of the basic creative springs 
of the mid-nineteenth century. He was among the first to 
realize the importance of Millet’s work, and it was at this 
time, about 1852 or 1853, that Millet painted the fine por- 
trait study of Hunt, a token of their warm friendship and 
of Millet’s gratitude for what Hunt had done for him in 
finding buyers for his pictures. Later Millet told a mutual 
friend that, “Hunt was the most intimate and best friend 
he had ever had.” A few vears earlier Hunt had purchased 
Millet’s The Sower and before his return to the United 
States had assembled a collection of the then revolutionary 
Barbizon works. To a large degree Hunt was responsible 
for the purchase of French pictures at an early date by his 
Harvard friends. 

Hunt was thirty-two when he returned to this coun- 
try. In the fall of 1855, he married the handsome daughter 
of Thomas Handasyd Perkins, a member of one of the 
wealthiest dynasties of Back Bay merchant princes. The 
next year, Hunt and his wife took a house, Hill-top, across 
from the Jewish cemetery in Newport. As he wrote to his 
mother: 


I think the advantages of the right kind of society, climate, and 
geographical position make this the most suitable place for us 
to choose as a residence. I have bought a house here, Dick 
may remember it... an old-fashioned bluish gray house placed 
back in the yard some distance trom the road, with several 
trees around it. It is both a pleasant summer and winter home, 


has been well built and is in excellent repair, 


In view of Hunt's varied training and his intimate 
acquaintance with the current developments in Europe, it 
is not surprising that he selected Newport rather than New 
York or Boston as his first residence. Although he was one 
of the few artists to live there the year round, Newport 
and the region of Narragansett Bay were frequently painted 
by various artists. Kensett, Heade, Whittredge went there 
for painting expeditions while Hunt was at Hill-top, and 
Stillman, artist-editor of The Crayon, gave the area pub 
licity when in the summer of 1855 he reported to his 


readers: 


I had never dreamed of the amount of picturesqueness con 
centrated in the little space called the island of Rhode Island. 
We have thought of Newport only as a place of fashionable 
resort—the very antipodes of an artistic location; and, although 
Kensett’s studies have done something in the way of introduc 
tion, I was entirely unprepared for the amount of beautiful 


material which may be found by the rambler on the island. 


Such lyrical enthusiasm upon the discovery of a picturesque 
site for painting would have met with slight response from 
Hunt, nor was he interested in scenery for the sake of its 
exotic overtones; the romantically descriptive panoramic 
works of F. E. Church and others held little attraction for 
him. As he said, “The effect of a drawing done in a finical 
way is to make the observer rub his nose against it, and 
sav. ‘Oh. there’s a light in the fly’s eve!” And when asked 
about the scenic beauties of the Far West. he replied, “The 
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Emmanuel Leutze, William Morris Hunt, 1845, 


pencil, 10% x 81/2, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


extraordinary does not come within the province of art. 
You cant represent the height of the Alps or the Sierras. 
We must keep ourselves within the limits of possibility.” 
Hunt's turning away from the overstatement and linear 
precision of the Diisseldort group a decade earlier, and 
his devotion to the broader tec hnique and humanized land- 
scape of the French painters, would have kept him from 
appreciating the moral sentiment that American landscap 
ists found in the sublime vastness of primeval nature 
Hunt’s return to America brought a new concept of 
the artist and a fresh type of esthetic consciousness to these 


shores. In contrast to Church's spectacular and popular 


Jean Francois Millet, William Morris Hunt, ¢. 1852, 
oil, 22 x 18”, courtesy John P. Nicholson Gallery, New York. 





William Morris Hunt, Landscape at Fontainebleau, 1859, 
oil, 10 x 14, collection Ray L. Murphy, New Haven, Conn. 


Andean views, Hunt’s works shown in the mid-'fifties at the 
National Academy and the Boston Athenaeum met with little 
sympathy or understanding. A writer in the New York 
Tribune in 1856 dismissed one of his pictures in this way, 
“It would be difficult to conceive of anything more repul- 
.. Mr. Hunt ought to be 


impeached in the high court of art for debasing his genius.” 


sive and disagreeable on canvas. . 


Another review in The Crayon stated, “There is a clever 
picture by Hunt of the morbid manner, so popular in 


France.” His contemporaries found his work in these years 


unintelligible principally because of his use of a broader, 
more simplified technique. 

No artist in America at this time ranged so widely as 
Hunt in his understanding and practice of the arts. In fact, 
no one since Washington Allston had his breadth of interest 
and a point of view so widely international in scope. Many 
parallelisms may be seen in the careers of these two Har- 
vard men whose activity hovered around Boston. It is sig- 
nificant that Hunt was not an artist dedicated to a specific 
category of painting: he was interested in portraiture, Jand- 
scape, mural decoration and occasionally romantic genre. 

By 1858 Hunt had completed his ample two-storied 
studio building in the rear garden which contained his large 
painting room on the second floor; below were smaller 
rooms, to be used by his first informal group of students. 
These pleasant early years at Newport, and the genial air 
of his working on a portrait have been recalled: 


There are still some people living in Newport who remember 
accompanying their parents during their sitting to Hunt. He 
began at about ten a.m. After a couple of hours, or less, Mrs. 
Hunt would send or bring a tray with some wine and delici- 
ous quaint little Buckeye cakes made from a receipt they had 
brought from Faval. Down went his brushes: his wife and the 
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sitter perched on the long divan covered with an Algerine 
rug. Mr. Hunt flew nimbly to the stairway, glass and cake in 
hands, and called to the students, who worked in the lower 
studios: “Miss Gibbs, La Farge, come up.” (Maude Howe 
Elliot, This Was My Newport, Cambridge, 1944) 


One of Hunt's first students was his old friend, Edward 
Wheelwright, a Harvard classmate and wealthy amateur 
painter who studied later with Millet. Not long after he 
arrived, in the spring of 1859, John La Farge came to study 
with Hunt. La Farge was twenty-four when he decided to 
give up a career as a lawyer and began to devote himself 
seriously to art. He had visited relatives in Paris, studied 
for a few weeks with Couture, and traveled in Europe. 
Upon his return to New York and the reading of law, he 
also began “stealing as much time as I could for visits to 
some of my new friends, the painters and architects. They 
made a manner of link with Europe, at least the architects 
did, Richard Hunt and his. . . It was not long 
until he started to draw and paint on “a small and amateur- 
ish scale,” and he clearly decided that he wanted to be an 
artist. La Farge talked of his plan with Richard Hunt, and 
“he suggested that I might like to be with his brother, Wil- 
liam, who thought of taking some pupils, who was settled 
in Newport, and with whom I could continue the practical 
teachings I had begun at Couture’s studio. . 


students . . 


.. | met there- 
upon Bill Hunt, saw some piece of his work, and was 
pleased both with the man and with all of that very charm- 
ing character, so that . . . I came to Newport to try the ex- 
periment and began in a little more serious way than 
before.” (Quoted by Royal Cortissoz, John La Farge, New 
York and Boston, 1911) 

The small informal atelier that Hunt created at New- 
port was for two or three years a source of satisfaction and 
inspiration mainly for amateurs, but for La Farge, and a 
little later for the Jameses, it became a singularly important 
place. The studio with its collection of French pictures, 
prints, plaster casts and Hunt’s own works, was, as Henry 
James said in Notes of a Son and Brother: 


. itself indeed on the spot a rounded satisfying world . . . 
enclosed within the grounds ... of the master’s house, circled 
about with numerous trees, and representing a more direct 
exclusion of sounds, false notes, and harsh reminders than I 
had ever known. I fail in the least to make out where the 
real work of the studio went forward; it took somewhere else 
its earnest course . . . as if I had taken some mild and quite 
harmless drug through which external rubs would reach me 
from a distance, but which left my own rubbing power, not 
to say my own smearing and smutching, quite free. Into the 
world so beautifully valid the master would occasionally walk, 
inquiring as to what I had done or would do, but bearing on 
the question with an easy lightness, a friendliness of tact, a 
neglect of conclusion, which it touches me still to remember. 


In the America of the late fifties there were no pub- 
lic museums, and few distinguished private collections were 
available for the students in the cities. The means for art 
instruction were at this moment meager indeed. It was 
understandable why La Farge left New York and the group 
loosely associated with the National Academy in order to 
work with Hunt. In the relaxed atmosphere of the New- 
port studio, he began to draw and paint under the stimulus 
of Hunt’s generous and tolerant criticism. As La Farge re- 
called, “Hunt had abandoned the practice of Couture, 
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John La Farge, 


Path Between Trees, 
oil, 15% x 11", 
Museum of Fine Arts, 


Boston. 


John La Farge, 


Self-Portrait, 1859, 
oil, 1612 x 112”, 


Metropolitan 


Museum of Art. 


which was what I wished to continue . .. but his general 
influence was so good, and the pleasure of devoting almost 
all my time to painting as a task under a teacher, kept me 
satisfied. . . . And there was always something to learn 
from a new man whom I liked, to learn or share with him, 
for we found more and more common admiration. He intro- 
duced me to the knowledge of the works of Millet, of which 
he had many, including the famous Sower, and very many 
drawings, and more especially to the teachings, the sayings, 
and the curious spiritual life which a great artist like Millet 
opens to his devotees.” 

Though Hunt had La Farge make free copies after 
some of the Millet pictures, he did not teach a system with 
narrow technical prescriptions. In Paris he had quickly 
learned the methodology of Couture, one step towards the 
broader vision and freer technique of the Barbizon group. 
Undoubtedly, Hunt felt strongly what he said later to other 
students, “Strive for simplicity! Not complexity! Keep the 
Keep the 


masses flat, simple and undisturbed, and spend your care 


impression of your subject as one thing. 


on skillfully joining the edges.” This advice was clearly 
reflected in the early works by La Farge. The small, sensi- 
tive Self-Portrait painted in his first year with Hunt reveals 
how much he had absorbed of his teacher's way of draw- 
ing and development of a simplified arrangement of value 


and low-keyed color. The landscape serves as a spatial en- 


velope for the slender, elegant figure in shadow; but space 


is suggested by the subtle play of light and delicacy of 
accented contour. As La Farge said, “In the studio with 
Hunt we (for there were three or four of us) painted from 
the model in his way, which was a variation of Couture’s; 
perhaps not exactly his way but with his mixture of paints 
and his kind of brush.” Although the technical means Hunt 
brought back to America had been generated by Couture, 
it was broad enough to accommodate the emphasis upon 
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problems of painting that were central to the revolution 
wrought by Courbet, Millet, Daumier and Manet. 

Later in life, Royal Cortissoz tells us, “La Farge 
loved to dwell upon that period of exciting experiment and 
treasured all its souvenirs, especially those connected with 
his fellow students. Amongst these was William James, 
who drew ‘beautifully’. .” The James family came to 
Newport in the fall of 1860, after William had decided that 
he wanted to study painting while they were in Paris, 
despite the curious and paradoxical opposition of his father. 
The elder James thought a career in the arts too conven- 
tional, because he felt “the good life consisted in being and 
not doing.” Henry Jr. in Notes of a Son and Brother wittily 
described this situation of the family leaving Paris in order 
that William could become a student of Hunt's at Newport: 

Since William was to embrace the artistic career . . . our 
return to America would place him in prompt and happy 
relation to William Hunt, then the most distinguished of 
painters as well as one of the most original and delightful of 
men, and who had cordially assured us that he would wel 
come such a pupil. This was judged among us as... a sound 
basis for action; but never surely had so odd a motive oper 
ited for a break with the spell of Paris... . 1 alone of the 
family perhaps made bold not to say quite directly or literally 
that we went home to learn to paint. People stared or laughed 
when we said it, and I disliked their thinking us so simple 
though dreaming too a little perhaps that they might have 
been struck with our patriotism. This however conveyed but 
i chill the more—since we didn’t in the least go to our friend 
because he was patriotic; but because he was distinguished 
and accomplished, charming and kind, and above all known 
to us. ... For here was beyond doubt, a genial and admirable 


master; and here also . . . was John La Farge 


William took up his work with Hunt at the age of 
eighteen in a concentrated and energetic way. He found in 
Hunt a person who sympathized with and admired his 
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William James, Self-Portrait, c. 1866, pencil, 
614 x 5¥%,", Houghton Library, Harvard University. 


John La Farge, Henry James, c. 1861-64, oil, 


21 x 14°, The Century Association, New York. 


vouthful enthusiasm for Gavarni’s woodcuts and Delacroix’s 
lithographs and murals. As Henry said in A Small Boy and 
Others, “I remember his repeatedly laying his hand on Dela 
croix, Whom he had found always and everywhere interest- 


ng 


4 


to the point of trying effects, with charcoal and crayon, 
in his manner.” Although Henry himself was not primarily 


interested in painting, he often joined in drawing and 
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sketching because of the pleasure he found in the lively 
atmosphere, and particularly because of the presence of 
La Farge who “became at once . . . quite the most interest- 
ing person we knew, and for a time remained so; he opened 
. me in particular prospects and possibilities that 
made the future flush and swarm.” (Notes of a Son and 
Brother) 


up ex.s 


La Farge and the Jameses were the most serious and 
conscientious students that Hunt had while in Newport; 
La Farge was more of a colleague, since Hunt never 
adopted the attitude of a master. He employed La Farge 
and William James as assistants in preparing his work, and 
they helped on a large painting which was later the basis 
for his murals in the Capitol at Albany. A gentle, stimulat- 
ing air of youthfulness and buoyancy permeated the whole 


group. Instruction and advice were given in a free, per- 
é 


sonal fashion; the students had their own working space, 
and Hunt was on the next floor in his own studio. Noth- 
ing was crowded, or hurried, as Henry James said: “I re- 
member . . . sitting quite in solitude in one of the grey cool 
rooms of the studio, which thus comes back to me as having 
several and thinking that I might get to copy casts rather 
well... . No one disturbed me; the earnest workers were 
elsewhere; I had a chamber of this temple all to myself. . . 
with two or three of Hunt’s own fine things, examples of his 
work in France, transporting me at once and defying.” 
After several months of intensive devotion to draw- 
ing and painting, William James decided definitely against 
following his studies in art any longer. As his brother 
Henry wrote, “Nothing meanwhile could have been less 
logical, yet at the same time more natural, than that Wil- 
liam’s interests in the practise of painting should have 
abruptly ceased; a turn of our affair attended, however, 
with no shade of commotion, no repining at proved waste.” 


John La Farge, The Young Student, 1859, oil, 211/. x 15", 
courtesy Macbeth Gallery. 
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William Morris Hunt, 
landscape at Newport, 1860, 
oil, 9, x 12", 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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Even though William dropped his intention of be- 
coming an artist, this concentrated experience in the com- 
pany of Hunt and La Farge may not have been wasted, 
for as F. O. Matthiesen has said, “One of his greatest assets 
as a psychologist was that he had mastered the artist's skill 
of grasping concretely the evanescent moment of experi- 
ence.” tn the fall of 1861, William entered Harvard, and 
Mrs. Hunt arranged for rooms for the two younger James 
brothers in Concord, where their father placed them in an 
experimental school. 

Henry, however, stayed on in Newport, and it was 
probably about this time that La Farge did the sensitive 
profile portrait of him which reveals considerable growth 
in the two years’ painting with Hunt. The warm flesh tones 
against a simple, greenish background, and the precise, 
crisp accents are realized with a directness that was new to 
American painting. Hunt and La Farge were in many ways 
so similar in temperament and taste that their fruitful asso 
ciation seems inevitable. They were friendly and generous 
towards one another for the rest of their lives. 

During these Newport years, Hunt was busy with a 
good many things besides his teaching, among them an 
interest—early for this country—in lithography. The medium 
had been employed for topographic views, cartoons and 
illustrations but was generally ignored by painters. Hunt 
worked on the stone with variety and sublety, producing 
rich effects with luminous halftones and velvety blacks. 

He also concentrated upon portraiture; he seemed 


drawn to this most persistent category ot expression in 


American art because of the accidental amalgam of many 


factors. Hunt possessed the gift for delineating a sure like- 
ness, as well as the temperament that was able to see and 
feel the character of a personality. In his portrait making 
he freed himself of the superficial aspects of French influ 
ences and first began to show his individuality. This was 
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forcefully revealed in 1859 when he painted the large, 
impressive portrait of the famed jurist, Chief Justice Lemuel 


William Morris Hunt, Chief Justice Lemuel Shaw, 1859, oil, 


77 x 49 , Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 
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Shaw, the father-in-law of Melville. In conception, tech- 
nique and style it is “modern” for its time. The simple 
planarity of the massive figure, the incisive drawing and the 
restrained, low-keyed tonality foreshadow the future prob- 
ing, intense portraits of Thomas Eakins. 

Hunt also painted a few landscapes, as did La Farge 
and the others. One of these, a bucolic scene of the environs 
of Newport, is reminiscent of Barbizon in subject and 
composition. It is, however, remarkably free—an early 
demonstration of the breadth and sweep that were to 
become more commonly understood in a few decades. 

Hunt and his group of students at Newport repre- 
sented, though briefly, one of the earliest indications of the 
desire to strengthen America’s ties with the creative experi- 
ments taking place in France. All this group were related 
in the variety of their interests; each was to become in his 
individual way an innovator, a pioneer with new ideas and 
new techniques of accomplishment. 

The chapter of Hunt's activity in Newport was closed 
when he moved to Boston in the spring of 1862. Perhaps 
symbolically for the future of Newport's architectural land- 
scape, he rented Hill-top to his brother Richard, who be- 
came in a few years spectacularly successful as the fashion- 
able architect for the new-minted Four Hundred. William 
continued to grow and intensify his creative interests. The 
Newport phase was a prelude to his fine portraits and land- 
scapes of the ‘seventies and his classes in Boston. There he 
became one of the first of those stimulating and provocative 
teachers who were to play an important role in the later 
expansion of artistic horizons. Hunt was a forerunner of 
Robert Henri, anticipating by about a quarter century 
many of the same vigorous ideas. The discursive and spon- 
taneous quality of Hunt’s Talks on Art is a clear prefigura- 
tion of Henri’s The Art Spirit; and like Henri, his dynamic 
personality often overshadowed his own gifts as an artist. 


William Morris Hunt, Deer in the Moonlight, lithograph. 
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Letter to the Editor 
Sir: 

The Whitney Museum of American Art is collaborating 
with Mrs. John Sloan in gathering material for John Sloan’s 
memoirs. We would be most grateful to all those who have let- 
ters from Sloan or the late Mrs. Dolly Sloan, if they would 
allow us to borrow them. Also, two early paintings by Sloan 
have not been located: The Little Dark Street and Targets (or 
Shooting Gallery). We would appreciate it if the owners 
would communicate with the undersigned. 

RosacinpD IRVINE, Assistant Curator 
Whitney Museum of American Art 


Corrections 


Through an error the Picasso Portrait of Dora Maar re- 
produced on page 6 of the January, 1950, issue was incorrectly 
listed as, being in the collection of Lee Ault. This painting has 
since 1942 been in the personal collection of the director of 
the Hanover Gallery, London, Mr. Arthur Jeffress, whom we 
thank for calling our attention to this oversight. 


Three illustrations of David Hare’s article, “The Spaces 
of the Mind,” on p. 49 of the February issue were reproduced 
without acknowledgment to their source, at that time unknown 
to Mr. Hare or the editors. These were the carved bowl, the 
model of a canoe and the tattooed man, all from Willowdean 
C. Handy’s L’Art des Iles Marquises, Paris, Les Editions d’Art 
et d'Histoire, 1938. We apologize to Mrs. Handy and also 
thank her for the information that all three are from the 
Marquesas Islands. 


Contributors 


S. Lane Fatson, Jx., chairman of the art department and 
director of the Lawrence Art Museum at Williams College, will 
be remembered by MAGAZINE OF ArT readers for his article on 
“Manet’s Portrait of Zola” which appeared in the issue of May 
1949. For his work with the OSS Art Looting Investigation 
Unit, the French made him a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 


WituiaM Face is Assistant Keeper for the African Col- 
lections of the British Museum and editor of Man, monthly 
publication of the Royal Anthropological Institute. His article 
on Ife antiquities is reprinted from the autumn, 1949, issue olf 
the new British quarterly Image by the kind permission of the 


publishers, Arts and Technics. 


Water L. Creese, author of several articles on Ameti 


can architecture, is editor of the Journal of the Society of 
Architectural Historians and an assistant professor of art at the 


University of Louisville. 


Marvin C, 
decorative arts at the Walters Art Gallery in 


Ross, curator of medieval and subsequent 
Baltimore, is 
preparing a monograph on Barve, whose work is particularly 
well represented in the Walters collection. 

Gipson Danes, associate professor of art history at Ohio 
State University, has in preparation a monograph on the life 
and work of William Morris Hunt 


covered in his present article. 


one phase of which is 


Forthcoming 


The May issue will include a symposium on current ten- 


dencies in French painting, by a group of French art critics, 
Joun I. H. Baur, Peto and the American Trompe [Oeil Tradi- 
tion. and Bruno Zevi, Frank Llovd Wright. It will also contain 
the results of the Macazine or Art Essay Awards and the 
article winning first prize. The Exhibition Calendar will include 


summer shows in Canada, Latin America and Europe. 
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RUSSIAN IMPACT ON ART 
By MIKHAIL ALPATOV. Edited and with a Preface 
by Martin L. Wolf. Translated by Ivy Litvinov. 


Covering the development of Russian painting, sculpture 
literature and music, 


architecture, 
and its relation to that of the world from ancient 
to modern times, this volume is the result of long research by an acknowl 
edged authority in the field. Its lively and graphic style makes it acces 
sible to the general reader as well as to the specialist. I//usirated. $7.50 


THE EYE LISTENS 
By PAUL CLAUDEL 


In his penetrating, clear, poetic prose, Claudel unfolds a vast panorama of 
art and great painters before the reader. He also reviews cathedrals with 
their stained glass windows, majestic Medieval structures, and the art of 
music. In including the precious stones of the bible, Claudel traces the 
development of art from the earliest times up to our day Ilustrated. $5.00 


JEWISH ARTISTS OF THE 
19TH AND 20TH CENTURIES 
By KARL SCHWARZ 


Evaluates the contribution of Jewish artists of the 19th and 20th centuries 


Only the outstanding artists and their creations have been singled out in 
order to explain by their lives and their work the development of Jewish 
art during the past two centuries Profusely Ulustrated. $4.75 


At Your Bookstore, or Order Direct: 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 East 40th Street, Dept. 149 New York 16, N. Y. 


(Expedite shipment by enclosing remittance with order.) 
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NEW ART BOOK 


Japanese Prints 


in the Collection of 
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PART IV: SHARAKU TO TOYVORKUNI 


\ CONTINUATION of the catalogue by the late 
Louis Vo Ledoux. of his magnificent collection of 
Japan se prints Ihis volume is devoted to the late 
ikth-century figure prints of Sharaku, Choki, Shun 
ei, Kishi, Kiri, and Vovokuni 16 plates in full color 
15 in halftone 
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“EIGHT BELLS” by WINSLOW HOMER 
The Addison Gallery of American Art announces 
the publication of a full size, full color reproduction 
of this famous painting, the original of which is in 
the Addison Gallery Collection. 
PICTURE SIZE: 24” x 2814 
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Book Reviews 


From Colony to Nation, an Exhibition of American Painting, 
Silver and Architecture from 1650 to the War of 1812, 
Chicago, Art Institute, 1949. 140 pp., illus. $2. 


This catalogue of the most complete and up-to-date ex- 
hibition of early American art yet staged is attractive and in- 
formative. Fifty-five paintings and seventy-three units of silver 
are illustrated; there are sixteen architectural plates. General 
historical and cultural backgrounds are outlined in brief and 
lucid introductions by Daniel Catton Rich, Frederick A. Sweet, 
Hans Huth, Meyric R. Rogers, and Turpin C. Bannister. The 
individual exhibits are described in catalogue notes which in- 
clude short biographies of the artists. 

The Art Institute of Chicago is to be congratulated for 
ignoring the prejudice which draws a sharp line between the 
so-called arts and the so-called crafts. Certainly there can be no 
justification for any such dichotomy in the study of early Ameri- 
can culture. During the colonial period, both painting and archi- 
tecture were at least as closely allied to the activities of artisans 
as to conventional fine arts traditions. Despite the fact that 
workers in wood were more likely to double as builders of 
limners, the choice of silver to elucidate the crafts was logical, 
since in the eighteenth century silversmiths were considered the 
leading craftsmen. The fine Pieces reproduced exemplify the 
same tastes and tendencies we find in the other illustrations. 

Not content to replough old ground, Mr. Sweet and Mr. 
Huth toured the country in search of paintings not often ex- 
hibited; the canvases they found greatly enhance the interest of 
the catalogue. Harriet Leavens by an anonymous artist is a 
charming full-length which, although painted in the early 
1800's, makes us think of Whistler. The portrait of John Phillips, 
showing a considerable part of the interior of his house, reminds 
us that further research may prove the artist, Joseph Steward, a 
figure commensurate with Winthrop Chandler. But the greatest 
scoop of the exhibition is the rediscovery of John Valentin 
Haidt, a German who settled at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, in 
1754, and who created for the Moravian community a large 
number of those religious paintings which are supposed by many 
to have been unknown in America before the last century. 


In the light of this discovery, it is a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the vitality of traditional misconceptions that the cata- 
logue should repeat the old theory, made open to serious 
question by recent research, that early American painting was a 
narrow portrait art. True, Mr. Huth admits that some land- 
scapes, still-life paintings and historical compositions were 
created in the colonial period, but he brushes aside a mass of 
evidence to state that they were considered of no importance. 
The only connoisseur’s journal that has come down to us, Alex- 
ander Hamilton’s Itinerarium, discusses historical paintings by 
Smibert and Feke without even mentioning their portraits; Mr. 
Huth chooses to assume that Hamilton was a “rare” exception 
A clue to the basis for Mr. Huth’s flat statement, “Still lifes had 
no important place in early eighteenth century America,” is 
found in the body of the catalogue, where it is written that the 
Peales were “the first painters in this country” to bring still-life 
painting “to a high level.” Such a claim can be made for the 
Peales only through clairvoyance, since, although we know they 
had many predecessors and colleagues as still-life painters, none 
of the work of the other early artists is at present known. We 
seem to have exemplified here the old fallacious assumption that 
final conclusions about our early art can be drawn from the 
pictures that the chance of survival and identification has placed 
before our eyes. If written documents indicate a different con- 
clusion, they are ignored or assumed to refer to exceptions. 

But this point, although of major importance to the 
study of early American painting, is a minor consideration in 
such a catalogue as this. From Colony to Nation is an informa- 
tive publication based on an important exhibition. 

JAMEs THOMAS FLEXNER 
New York City 
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Carl Bridenbaugh, Peter Harrison, First American Architect, 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina, 1949. xvi + 195 
pp., 41 illus. $6.50. 


This beautitully printed volume tells for the first time the 
full story of the lite and work of Peter Harrison, “first impor- 
tant architect” in the United States. The author, director ot 
the Institute of Early American History and Culture at Williams- 
burg, has had to piece together stray materials trom old papers 
—a stupendous job in itself—in order to make the present “bio- 
graphical essay”; and, in spite of these handicaps, he has made 
Harrison a living and frequently a sympathetic figure. 

It is the very human story of Harrison's Quaker back- 
ground in Yorkshire, his emigration in 1739 to Newport, Rhode 
Island, and his diverse role of sea captain, counting-house mer- 
chant, gentleman architect, military engineer, landed agricultur- 
ist, and Customs Collector for his King. We read at length how 
he met the beautiful Elizabeth Pelham of Newport blue blood; 
of a courtship where “ardor overcame discretion” and of an 
elopement; how his “Quakerism was fast dissolving under prose 
lyting Episcopalian pressure”; how he formed the perfect ex 
ample of social climber whose objective was—to employ Harri- 
son's own words—“to appear in a handsome and genteel manner 
at all times. We find that, after knocking about the world, he 
finally (1748) settled down to “agriculture, ease, and Madeira, 
and spent much time in his warehouse, full of “squeaking rats. 
Last, we learn of that great tragedy, the “price of loyalty” to his 
King, which overtook him just before the American Revolution 
burst forth. His death in 1775 did not still the anger of the mobs 
who cut down his fine woods and destroyed all his private 
papers and drawings—part of the finest 
north of Mexico. 


architectural library 


As the author points out, Harrison’s tragedy was that 
he attained success in the colonies twenty years too late. His 
extraordinary architectural talents were cut off in the prime of 
his life. It was nevertheless in the field of architecture that he 
made his greatest contribution to this country. He introduced 
the Anglo-Palladian style to America, thereby getting a good 
start on Thomas Jefferson. By emphasizing the European back 
ground of much of Harrison’s work, the author has done a ser 
vice to art historians. For instance, the famed Redwood Li 
brary (1749), Newport, is compared with the west front ot 
Palladio’s San Giorgio Maggiore—called in the text somewhat 
obsoletely and abbreviatedly, “Santo Giorgio.” We read in de- 
tail of the erection and the sources of Harrison’s great buildings: 
King’s Chapel, “the first large cut-stone structure in America 
the Jewish Synagogue, the Brick Market and Christ Church. It 
is to be regretted that, without a shred of direct evidence, the 
author assigns St. Michael’s in Charleston to Harrison, whereas 
in the beginning, he had merely stated that it seemed “highly 
probable” that Harrison was the designer. Occasionally there 
is a minor architectural slip, such as in the use of “gambrel” for 
hipped roof (clearly illustrated in Figure 13) or of “lingering 
medievalism” to describe the Anglo-classic style of Jones and 
Wren in the seventeenth century. Further, Harrison was not the 
first American architect, as stated several times, because his work 
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was preceded by that of Ariss of Maryland and Kearsley of 
Philadelphia and other architects not yet identified. 

Dr. Bridenbaugh has done an excellent job in digging 
out the facts of a man hitherto much hidden in shadow and in 
placing him very clearly in the events of his time. It may be 
asserted with some justice that Peter Harrison, long buried under 
war hatreds and almost never paid for his many meticulous, 
time-consuming drawings, has now, after two hundred years, 
been reimbursed several times over by the publication of this 
worthy book in the land which he adopted and loved well. 

Henry CHANDLEE FORMAN 
Agnes Scott College 


A. Lawrence Kocher and Howard Dearstyne, Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, Its Buildings and Gardens; A Study of Virginia's 
Restored Capital, Williamsburg, Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., 
1949. vii 104 pp., illus. $2.75. 


For over ten years the most popular and_ attractive 
book on the Williamsburg restoration has been a reprint of the 
Architectural Record devoted to that subject. This was pub- 
lished during Mr. Kocher’s editorship of the Record and to him 
is undoubtedly due a large measure of the credit for the fact 
that what was meant for passing comment became a standard 
work. The great progress of the intervening years in the work 
of restoration, however, has made the old Record reprint at 
last obsolete. Mr. Kocher, now the architectural historian ot 
Colonial Williamsburg, has produced with the aid of his assist- 
ant, Howard Dearstvne, a worthy successor to his earlier work 

rhe format is much the same, a large octavo of just 
over one hundred pages, replete with fine photographs by the 
official Williamsburg Herbert Matter and 
Thomas L. Williams. The text is well arranged to give the 
(who is the travelet not the scholar an insight into 
how Williamsburg came into being as Virginia's colonial cap 


photographers 
reader 


ital and how it was used as a seasonal residence for Virginians 
attending the sittings of the assembly and the consequent so- 
cial events. With the stage set, the authors present an illum- 
inating discussion of the evolution of the Williamsburg house 
type, its plan, elevation, details and materials. To illustrate 
the making of the beautiful salmon-colored brick for which 
Williamsburg is famous, two delightful sketches are reproduced 
by Thomas Mott Shaw, a member of the firm of Perry, Shaw 
and Hepburn, the original architects of the restoration. 

From the traditional design of the ordinary dwelling, 
the authors move on to a study of the academic architecture 
of the College, Capitol, and the Governor's Palace, to the ques- 
tion of the practicing architect in Virginia at the period and 
the use of stvle books. 

In a chapter, “The Manner of Furnishings,” much inter- 
esting and new material is produced. The wall treatments of 
interiors, such as wood paneling and wall hangings of paper 
and damask, are discussed, as well as the paints, techniques 
and colors employed. The information on the ingredients and 
manufacture of eighteenth-century paints is particularly worth 
while in view of the general interest in Williamsburg paints. 
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Naturally the subject of furniture is much too large to be dealt 
with other than briefly, but the paragraphs dealing with it and 
the photographs of exhibition rooms are illuminating to the 
visitor, to whom it is directed. 

“The Gardens of Williamsburg” is a chapter that deals 
not only with the design of formal gardens but of the cottage 
gardens that add so much to the charm of the old town. Fences, 
plant materials and layouts are commented on, and there is a 
longer discussion on the gardens of the Governor's Palace. 

For the visitor the concluding chapter, a sort of pere- 
grination through the restored buildings of Williamsburg, is 
of great value. It not only presents excellent photographs and 
comments on the buildings themselves, but used in conjunction 
with the bird’s-eye view of the town on the end paper provides 
a convenient itinerary for visitors. A good bibliography and 
index completes this excellent little volume. 

There is little to criticize in this book. It is concise, 
well-arranged, informing and attractive. Lack of references to 
interesting excerpts from old documents is disappointing to 
scholars, but the book was not designed for them. As an offi- 
cial publication, the authors have conformed to the sometimes 
rather didactic views of official Williamsburg, but in any case 
they have produced a book on what is by now a well-worn 
subject that has real freshness and interest. 

THoMAS TILESTON WATERMAN 
Washington, D. C. 


Art Education Today, 1948, edited by Edwin Ziegfeld, Virginia 
Murphy and Victor D'Amico, New York, Columbia University, 
1948. 92 pp., illus. $2.75. 


Teachers of art everywhere will welcome the reappear- 
ance of the Teachers College publication, Art Education Today, 
after a wartime lapse, The editors have felt that it would be 
more timely and appropriate to “take a broad overview of the 
field” rather than to devote the new issue to one aspect of art 
teaching. The result is an annual of unusual interest, dealing 
with general concepts and with progress reports trom varied 
fields and from widely separated places. 

The leading article, a statement on “Art Education as 
the Development of Human Resources” is a paper originally 
delivered to the NEA Department of Art Education in 1947 
by Professor Kenneth Benne. Dr. Benne makes here a torcetul, 
clear, and carefully reasoned “justification of experience in the 
arts as an integral part of general education.” In “The Devel- 
opmental Role of the Arts in Education,” Dr. Lawrence Frank 
looks at the art activity of children trom the viewpoint of psy- 
chiatry. In other general discussions, Miss Bernice Magnie ar- 
gues for more “social emphasis” in the art program; and Pro 
fessor Italo de Francesco urges that we break down present 
barriers between the crafts and the fine arts. 

Among the reports on current problems and activities are 
those on the University of Wisconsin’s “Communication Arts 
Program”; an account of the fresh and lively work of the Walker 
Art Center; and a discussion of Wisconsin’s new art program. 
OF particular interest are “Rebuilding Art Education in a City,’ 
in which Mrs. Marion Quin Dix achieves an illuminating step 
by-step narrative of eight years successful experimental work 
in Elizabeth, New Jersey, and Edward Slockbower’s discussion 
of “Art Workshops in Central America.” The editors are to be 
congratulated on an annual which demonstrates again the grow- 
ing coherence and maturity of the profession. 

RoBertT IGLEHART 
New York University School of Education 


David M. Robb and J. J. Garrison, Art in the Western World, 
New York, Harper, 1949. Revised edition. xxi + 1045 pp., 
646 plates, frontispiece in color. $6.50. 


Ray Faulkner, Edwin Ziefeld, Gerald Hill, Art Today, An Intro- 
duction to the Fine and Functional Arts, New York, Henry 
Holt, 1949. 519 pp., 299 illus. $4.75. 


The reprinting of Art in the Western World reminds us 
that an ideal survey text still remains to be written. Integrated 
teaching of the fine arts necessitates a coordinate rather than 
this four-part treatment. Moreover, portions such as “Painting 
Before 1300” do not conveniently parallel other sections. 

Other books in the field, like History of World Art by 
Upjohn, Wingert and Mahler leave the student with a clearer 
idea of cultural development. Robb and Garrison otter more 
material and illustrations than some of the newer books, but 
their approach is more diffuse. In the past, students used to 
prefer Art in the Western World over Art Through the Ages 
because of the greater interest of its style, but the recent revi- 
sion of Miss Gardner’s book overcomes this advantage. 

The most satisfactory portion of Robb and Garrison's 
book is its architecture, with sculpture second and painting third. 
In the latter, one finds old-fashioned lyrical interpretations (e.g. 
the Sleeping Venus of Giorgione), inconclusive explanations tor 
late medieval perspective in the Van Eycks, or the technique of 
Manet, and such statements as: “In general Romanticism is a 
renewal of Renaissance individualism.” The background ex- 
planation for modern painting is as cursory as the disposition 
of modern German painting; the negativistic handling of con- 
temporary American painting as untortunate as linking Mexican 
art and communism. Post-impressionism, however, is well 
handled. 

This book is primarily valuable for its excellent treat- 
ment of the history or architecture and the good prefatory anal- 
yses accompany each section. Its fine illustrations are marred 
by poor color plates. 

The revised Art Today is still an effective means of ac- 
quainting the beginning student with the various arts. Because 
of its emphasis on design, art education students as well as 
others will find here a good deal of very useful material. 

The illustrations—the core of the book—have been ex- 
tended and brought up to date; the text rearranged into four 
sections with the major acts chapters revised and grouped to- 
gether. Many of the comparisons are spectacularly effective in 
demonstrating the progress from the over-decorated, nontunc- 
tional industrial art of the past to present day practice. Un- 
fortunately, the authors overlook for the most part the influence 
of the fine arts on industrial design. Such things as posters by 
FE. McKnight Kauffer and Cassandre or the Kleenex box appear 
without reference to cubist and post-cubist inspiration, except 
for one casual mention, 

The effective presentation of the various media is as use- 
ful as the analysis of the elements of design. The relationship 
between a photograph and an abstraction, although clearly 
shown, could offer more effective abstractions than those drawn 
for the occasion. 

Although Art Today makes many very good analytical 
judgments, like other books of this type it lacks the yardstick 
often demanded by the beginning student—perhaps an impos- 
sible requirement. On the whole, however, there are very few 
texts that demonstrate as clearly the pervasive character of de- 
sign in modern life. It is a very useful and well designed tool. 

BERNARD Myers 
University of Texas 
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Roland F. Dickey, New Mexico Villiage Arts, Albuquerque, Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, 1949. xii + 266 pp., 15 drawings in 
color and 53 in black and white by Lloyd Lozes Goff. $7. 


Part philosophical treatise, part technical manual, this 
big, handsomely made volume helps considerably to fill the 
short shelf of books and articles dealing with the folk arts of 
New Mexico. On a strong rope of history Dickey has strung 
a fine factual necklace with each bead enhanced by embellish- 
ment of interpretation and understanding. He has a deep 
feeling for the common man and the dignity of the individual, 
so that the often crudely made subjects of his discourse achieve 
through his sympathetic eyes the stature which their inner 
spiritual wealth deserves. He shows how the unconquerable 
creative urge of man overrides every obstacle of poverty and 
technical deficiency to produce works for pleasure and prac 
ticality which through emotional content may justly be placed 
in the field of art. The shadow of the middle ages—that era 
when art was “the process of making useful things beautiful’— 
hangs thickly and richly over this remote corner of earth so 
that no grasp of the significance of these crafts is possible 
without a realization of this extension of the past. 

The book is mainly concerned with the people who are 
the linguistic and spiritual heirs of Spain, though the later 
coming whites of other stock and the original Indians are not 
neglected. The Spanish-speaking people, once called “Mexi 
cans” but now “Spanish-Americans,” through this book are dis 
closed as human beings bound close to God and to the earth 
and producing artistically in accordance with these basic ties. 
Sometimes one impetus commands, sometimes the other, with 
both combining to evoke the massive churches which bulk so 
large in the text. These creators are lonely farmers or the 
people of small villages hidden in the folds of hills and little 
touched by the roaring outer world. The land gives them all, 
yet must be wooed assiduously to yield its fruits. Life presents 
but few problems, yet these must be met and solved. 
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About half the book is concerned with the villages, 
their houses and furnishings in creation and use, and the needs 
of food and warmth. Against the historical and ideological 
background Dickey has drawn and richly detailed patterns of 
tools, techniques and finished objects. The architect, the car- 
penter, dyers and weavers, tinsmiths and housewives move 
across the pages with busy fingers and minds warmly satisfied 
with work well done. Background, interpretation and detail 
are well separated in the text, so that the reader who wishes 
light on but one phase can fill his needs easily. 

God and His church and its adornment are given ex- 
tensive discussion and description. In a long and eloquent 
passage the history of a village is set forth through the story 
of its church from construction through various environmental 
and economic rises and falls up till the present day. The tamed 
religious art of the painted wood santos and bultos is traced, 
explained and placed in proper artistic and temporal perspec- 
tive. The delicate and imaginative artistry of the grave markers 
and the silent dusty cemeteries is sympathetically portrayed. 

The Indian neighbors of these humble peasants are 
subjects for one chapter, largely in the light of their cultural 
and artistic relationships to the folk arts with which the book 
is concerned—how much or how little one group influenced 
the other in various ways. The peasants made no pottery nor 
basketry, for example, because they obtained these household 
necessities from the Indians. From these two widely differing 
art traditions evolved some curiously beautiful forms of decora 
tion, such as those in the churches of the Indians. 

Lastly the book outlines the reawakened interest in 
these once half-forgotten and frequently scorned mud_build- 
ings, wood saints and coarse embroideries. The rise of the 
Santa Fe school of modern architecture, the craze of incoming 
Anglo-American newcomers for “primitive” arts and the some- 
times unfortunate results of these impulses are given full treat- 
ment. Present-day efforts to revive or perpetuate the old things 
and ways are mentioned, with a hopeful vision of the future. 
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The illustrations of Lloyd Goff add much to the charm 
of the book, for they are to the point and free from pretense. 
Yet their impressionistic treatment might well have been sup- 
plemented by photographs better calculated to show those dif- 
ferences in style and technique which the text elaborates. It is 
fine to describe the differences between a chest of 1800 and 
one of 1880, but how much finer it would be if the reader 
could see those differences! Typography, page make-up and 
presswork are excellent and make reading a pleasure. The 
bibliography is not all-inclusive, yet more than ample, and 
conveniently arranged in divisions like those of the chapters. 

F. H. Douc as 
Denver Art Museum 


John Pope-Hennessy, The Drawings of D-» enichino at Wind- 
sor Castle, New York, Oxford (Phaido: 1949. 187 pp., 
69 plates, 72 illus. $8.50. 


Not only books, but drawings too, have their vicissitudes. 
When Domenichino, the celebrated head of the academic Bolog- 
nese-Roman school, died in 1641, he bequeathed the enormous 
collection of his own drawings to one of his pupils. In the 1660's 
they passed from his possession to Carlo Maratta, who, as the 
leader of the neo-classical movement in Rome, took the greatest 
interest in the art of his predecessor of the first half of the cen- 
tury. This “infinity of drawings” and these “immortal studies,” 
as art critics of that time called them, attracted the attention 
and evoked the admiration of numerous art lovers, connoisseurs 
and artists. 

It was therefore a great shock to the whole Roman art 
world when the rumor spread that Maratta had sold these 
precious drawings to an Englishman. The Pope himself, Clement 
XI, intervened, invalidated the transaction. and bought the 
whole collection for himself and his family (the Albani), in 
order to guard this patrimony for the Italian people. Even at 
that it could not be prevented from falling into the hands of 
the barbari, at least not for long. About sixty vears later, the 
Albani family could no longer resist a favorable offer made by 
the agent of George III, and over violent protests of Winckel- 
mann, who was librarian and secretary of Cardinal Albani, sold 
the thirty-four volumes of drawings by Domenichino, which 
thus came to the King’s library at Windsor in 1762. 

The volumes contained eighteen hundred odd sheets, the 
entire contents of Domenichino’s studio at his death. They did 
not attract much public attention; they had not been made to. 
It may be that in later periods of classicistic and neo-Pous- 
sinesque interests they found an occasional admirer. But Dome- 
nichino, who had been praised as a second Raphael, became in 


the age of Ruskin and impressionism an empty name. Conse- 
quently very few even know of the great collection of his draw- 
ings at Windsor, and it is characteristic that even in more recent 
times the only biography of Domenichino, by Luigi Serra 

1909), made no use of this enormous material, well hidden in 
the private library of the King. 


These treasures of academic draftsmanship, formerly so 
much coveted and later almost forgotten, have been brought 
from their stately boxes m the half-darkness of the Royal Li- 
brary into the clear and immaculate atmosphere of modern 
now intelligently, soberly and exactly 
incorporated into an excellent catalogue raisonné with many 


scholarship. They are 


illustrations, followed by sixty-nine plates which sharply and 
clearly render the drawing technique of Domenichino and _ il 
draftsman. This diffi 
cult and painstaking enterprise was entrusted to John Pope 


lustrate the various phases of his art as a 
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Hennessy, who-here applies his most valuable faculties to works 
of a much later period and of a different category than those 
with which he customarily deals. He has done his work in an ex- 
emplary way. The preface, after relating the interesting history 
of the collection, gives a full account of Domenichino’s method 
of work, taking the most significant drawings of the collection 
as examples—for the most part those for his great frescoes in 
S. Andrea della Valle in Rome or elsewhere, or for his famous 
altarpieces. They display not only Domenichino’s superiority in 
representing difficult positions, foreshortenings, etc., in a very 
simple and persuasive manner, but they are sometimes per- 
meated as well by a naive, almost touching, sentiment which 
speaks through their formal academicism. Seeing these draw- 
ings, one can understand that such a conscientious painter as 
Nicolas Poussin preferred the simplicity of Domenichino to the 
far more luring refinement of his great rival, Guido Reni. Pous- 
sin sometimes even went so far as to imitate directly composi- 
tions of Domenichino. He found much more to be learned from 
Domenichino’s sober constructiveness in regulating in his own 
compositions the emotions which he reserved mostly for his pre- 
liminary sketches. It would be interesting to investigate the in- 
fluence of Domenichino on the academic painters of the nine- 
teenth century, especially in its beginnings, when Domenichino, 
Fra Angelico and the young Raphael were almost canonized in 
the pious circles of the Nazarenes and the Lukas Brothers. John 
Pope-Hennessy’s book is a first-rate contribution to the history 
of academic draftsmanship. 
WALTER FRIEDLAENDER 
New York University 


Paul Wescher, Jean Fouquet and His Time, New York, Reynal 
and Hitchcock, 1948. Translated by Evelyn Winkworth. 116 
pp., 95 plates, 6 in color. $10. 


This is- the American edition of the German text pub- 
lished in Basle in 1945. An English edition appeared in the 
series of the Pleiades Books. 

Once again Jean Fouquet is presented, this time with a 
more elaborate historical background and in the company of the 
Master of King René d’Anjou, the Master of 1456, Jean Colombe 
and Jean Bourdichon, all of whom were working in France in 
the second half of the fifteenth century. Although the book was 
apparently designed for both the general reader and the student, 
it must be disappointing to both, for the author adds little 
to what has already been published in French and English. 
Fouquet is a remarkably fine painter about whom very few ex- 
ternal facts are available. There are few problems more tempting 
to a scholar than the search for more data, the re-examination of 
earlier hypotheses and the opportunity to make a fresh analysis 
of the artist’s stvle and of his relation to his times. Wescher has 
had the benefit of the works of Comte Paul Durrieu, Trenchard 
Cox (1931), Henri Focillon (Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1936), 
and Klaus Perls (Hyperion Press, 1940). For his book he has 
provided a somewhat formal pattern of social, political and lit- 
erary events, choosing interesting information but not creating 
from it a very clear picture of the conditions in which Fouquet 
and these other painters worked. There is good reason for in- 
cluding the studies of Jean Colombe and Jean Bourdichon 
because they reflect in a manneristic fashion so much that was 
invented by Fouquet. The connection of Fouquet with the 
Master of King René is stylistically slight, but it is good to see 
more of the beautiful Cuer d’amours épris. What is surprising is 
the mere mention or complete omission of other significant 
painters of Fouquet’s time, such as Charenton, Froment and 
Simon Marmion. 
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Simplification for the general reader of the problems of 
fifteenth-century French painting cannot excuse the author for 
sometimes implying as accepted fact more than can yet be 
proved. Here is a simple example from the opening sentences 
of the chapter on Fouquet’s life (p. 23): “Jean Fouquet was 
born at Tours about 1420 and, if a document discovered by 
Yves de Raulin is to be trusted, was the illegitimate child of a 
priest and an unmarried woman. In a papal brief of the year 
1449, by which his birth was legitimized at his own proposal, 
he is mentioned as a cleric of the Diocese of Tours, which meant 
that, probably with the help of his father, he had studied and 
had taken holy orders.” Now readers of Cox or Durrieu would 
know that this date of Fouquet’s birth is hypothetical. More- 
over, the allusion to the document in the Vatican archives 
(published by Perls) is misleading without the text of the 
document and an explanation that we cannot be quite sure that 
it refers to our Jean Fouquet. 

A review of the data and theory by which a semblance 
of the life of Fouquet has been evolved may not make very 
interesting reading, but at least the student and the general 
reader could hope for a better understanding of the artist's style 
through an interpretation of his achievements. It is a pity to 
pass lightly again over the most obvious evidences of the rela- 
tion of Fouquet’s style both to the northern European work- 
shops and to his Italian contemporaries. A judicious choice of 
photographs alone would make clear some of the analogies. This 
reviewer found, in an intensive study ot Fouquet’s miniatures, 
thyt color is as important a factor as volume and space in the 
organization of complex compositions. This matter cannot be left 
to poor color reproductions. Only Focillon has attempted to ex- 
press in words the full character of Fouquet’s masterly painting. 


This reader does not accept the author’s judgment of the 
importance of the Pietd of Nouans, his exclusion of the silver- 
point drawing of a Roman legate, or his inclusion, even with 
reservations, of the Sachs roundel. Certainly the alleged re- 


semblance of the Isaiah of the Annunciation of Aix to the figures 
of Cuer and Désir is not easy to follow, nor can one subscribe 
to “the only tenable theory” that the Master of King Rene was 
a native of Provence and not of Anjou. The realism of René’s 
artist is quite unlike that of Fouquet or of painters working in 
the south of France. 

Jean Colombe and Jean Bourdichon learned much and 
borrowed more from Fouquet but remain superficial. The Build 
ing of Troy (fig. 59) illustrates not so much the former's 
“fantastic creative power” as his remarkably poor taste. There 
is no mention of the stained glass in the cathedral of Bourges 
which was commissioned by Jacques Coeur and apparently de 
signed in the atelier of Jean Colombe. As the author states, 
Jean Bourdichon’s art “was not blessed by an over-rich imagina 
tion,” and the Triptych of Loches is much too good to attribute 
to him. This reviewer would not even accept the statement 
(p. 87) that the miniatures of the Four States of Society “with 
their almost surrealist charm of surface constitute his best work,” 
nor can she follow at all the closing paragraph of the text. 

There is much interesting material in the notes on the 
plates. The index supplies under the names of the artists a list 
of the works attributed to each one. The bibliography for 
Fouquet is summed up as being mentioned in the monographs 
by Cox and Perls, which makes it practically useless for one who 
does not have those books. On the other hand it is good to have 
the references for other painters brought up to date and to have 
the list of additional works consulted. 

Jan Tschichold is to be complimented on the format of 
the book, with its clear type and luxuriously wide margins. The 
color plates are very poor indeed for all except the Master of 
1456, because the reds and greens are both false, but the black 
and-white reproductions are much clearer than those used by 
Faber and Faber or the Hyperion Press. 

ELEANOR P. SPENCER 
Goucher College 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIF. homa 
Stanfor {rt Galle Ay \ 


Fan Albun 


Stanford Can 
STATEN ISLAND, 
A raf 
\r Ss re 
STURBRIDGE, MASs. 
W'cols by E, Zabr 
FACOMA, WASH. Ja 
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M 
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THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


ANNUAL 


invites you to attend its 


MEMBERS’ MEETING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., MAY 24-25, 1950 


AND CONVENTION 


PROGRAM 
SEE BACK COVER FOR DETAILS 





APRIC, 


FSC 








All matin. Awards, Work due May 27. For further women of unusual talent and personal qualifica- 
nformation write Mr. C. A, Emmons, 82 Broa tions; open to those under 35 years of age, married 
St., Bloomfield or unmarried, Applications due July 1. For further 
Cross IRVINGTON, N. J. 17th Annual Exhibition. May 7 information and applications write Tiffany Founda- 
WESTFIELD, MASS. Westfield Athenaeum, Apr. 1-30 26. Irvington Art and Museum Association. Open tion, 1083 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 28. 
Central Amer. Life all living American artists. Media: ol, water Annual Scholarship Contest, Hi gh Museum School of 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA ‘orton Gallery and black and white, sculpture, Entry fee. Jury Art. Open to seniors gra iduating in 1950 from ac- 
School of Art, to Apr. 9: t School Student r Entry cards and works due Apr. 28. For credited high schools. Media: 3 to 6 drawings or 
Ar information write May E. ak llet, Sec’y, paintings. Winners will receive scholarships cover- 
WICHITA, KANS. Wichita Art Muse , Ap 30 Fr Public Library, Irvington 11, ee ing full tuition in the nine month Winter Session 
Ptgs from Knoedler Gal. ag BEACH, CALIF, 9th National Meri int Exhibit of the High Museum School of Art. Work and 
WILMINGTON, DEL. Society of 7 ‘, p on. May 3-28. Media: block prints, aquatints, entry cards due May 10. For further information 
0: Delaware Furniture Arranged in Hi: miou peotnts and silk prints either in black and write Art Scholarsh lip Contest, High Museum 
Settings white or color. Jury. Prizes, Entry fee $1. Entry School of Art, 1262 Peachiree St.. N.E.  Auanta 
WOODSTOCK, N. Y. Rudolph Galleries r, 1-3¢ cards due Apr. 18. Work due Apr. 20 tor Abbey Sc cholarships ‘for Mural Painting. Open to citi- 
Ptgs by Woodstock Artists in Miami, Fla. further information write P. D. Glasstord, Laguna zens of the U.S. and British Commonwealth who 
WORCESTER, MASS. Worcester . seum, ) Beach Art Association, Laguna Beach, Calif. on June 1, 1950 were not more than 36 years old 
Apr. 9: Contemp. Prints of the “ ion” NEW YORK, N. Y. Audubo n Artists 8th Annual and who worked for not less than four years in art 
YONKERS, N. Y. Hinds n River Museum, Aj Exhibition. Apr. 27-May 17. National Academy schools. Work which represents ability, in any me- 
35th Ann. Exhib., Yonkers Art Assn Galleries. Open to all artists working in U. 5S. d , in the direction of mural painting is eligible. 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO Art Institute, Apr, 2-May All media. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $3. Entry cards To be awarded in December, 1950. Application 
The Grand Manner—Baroque Art and work due Apr. 13. For further information blanks and outline of proposed work due Nov. 4. 
write Ralph Fabri, 1083 Fifth Ave., New York 2 For information write the Sec’y, Edwin Austin Abbey 
Wi S} : ecclesiastical Sculpture Competition, “Open to tn Memorial Scholarships, 3 E. 89 St., New York 2 
1ere to K 10W tors working in the U, S. Any subject pertaining McCandlish Awards for 1950. Open to all artists. 
to the life and time of Christ and/or persons or 24 sheet poster design advertising any product is 
NATIONAL episodes associated therewith may be used. Jury eligible. Jury, Prizes totaling $135 Work due 
Awards. Work due Apr. 30. For further informa- Apr. 28. For further information write McCandlish 
BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 2nd Spring Festival Show of tion write National Sculpture Society, 1083 Fifth Lithograph Corp., Roberts Ave. and Stokley St., 
{mateur Creati Art s, June 9-11. Society of Crea Ave., New York 28, N. Y. Philadelphia 29, Pa, 
tive Amateur Artis GUpen to ail amateur artists 2 


REGIONAL Recent Paintings 
Whath BETTER ATHENS, OHIO 8th Annual Ohio Valley Oil and 
Water Color Show. July 1-31, Edwin Watts Chubb oO T i 4 D (@) Z | E & 
‘ y. pen residents Ohio, Ind., IIL, 
° ‘ W.Va., Pa. 3 y. Me oil and watercolor, hr April 15 
INA this casein? Jury, Pri en cards due June 1, ig one Through Apri 
June 10. For further information write Dean ur 
C, Seigfred, College of Fine Arts, Ohio University, MORTIMER LEVITT GALLERY 
Athens, Ohio 
BRISTOL, VA. 7th Annual Regional E hei de VERNA WEAR, Director 
2-25. Open to artists of Va., W.Va. 559 Madison Avenue New York 22 
. N.C., Ga., and District of Columbia. Media: 
watercolor a graphics. Entry fee. Prizes. 
ork due Apr. 15. For information write C, Ernest 
Cooke, Virginia Intermont College, Bristol. Va 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 26th Annual Circuit Exhibition. 
November. Ohio Watercolor Society Open _ to 


§ 
) 
present and former residents of Ohio, Media: 4 
5 
,) 
5 
5 
5 


ADAMS 


Sculpture * Monotypes * Drawings 


watercolor, gouache and casein, Jury. Prizes. 
f d Membership dues of $3.50, Work due Oct. 7. For 
or ays... further information write Edith McKee Harper, 
1403 Corvallis Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. PASSEDOIT GALLERY 121 € S7, &. Y. 
th | DALLAS, TEX. 21st Annual Dallas Exhibition of 

e on y Painting and Sculpture. Apr, 30-May 28. Open to wee ree err er rrr ee err err errr 


residents of Dallas County, Media: oil, tempera, 
watercolor, gouache, pastel and sculpture jin any B A R B A R A 


medium. No entry fee. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards 
and work due Apr. 16. For further information 
write eee. Jett Rogalla, Dallas Museum of Fine 
Arts, Dallas 10, Tex j 


DE NVER, COLO, 56th Annual Regional Show. June. 
Schleier Memorial Gallery, Open to artists living ] 
in states west of the Mississippi and also Wis, and Thru April 
t Media: painting, sculpture, prints and draw- 
ings, i and textiles. Jury. Prizes, Work HUGO GALLERY 26 E. 55 Stes N. Y. 
1 further information write Denver 


Avenue and Acoma St.. Denver ELY JACQUES 


i 14 2 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 6th Western Michigan « 


nual Artists’ Competition. Apr.-May. Friends of 
American Art. Open to present and former resi 
dents of Michigat Jury. Prizes, ogy o4 fee 50¢. 
Entry cards due Apr. 16, Work due Apr. 19. For 
further information write Grand Apr. i! Art 
allery, 230 East Fulton St., Grand Rapids, Mich WATERCOLORS Through April 12 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 3rd Memphis Biennial, Dec, 1-29. 
Open to artists born i residents of A Miss., 


and Fenn. Jury i . Work due Nov. ca For 601 Madison Ave. 
further information write Brooks Memorial Art FEIGL GALLERY 


Gallery, Overton Park, Memphis, Tenn. 
PITTSBURG, KANS. 2nd Annual Kansas Painters 

Exhibition. June. Open to artists born in or now 

living in Kansas. Media: watercolor and oil. Jury. 

Prizes. Work due May 1, For further information SYMBOLIC REALISM 

write Eugene Larkin, Kansas State Teachers Col 

lege, Pittsburg, Kans April 3-22 


LG ACHER S SHIPS AND AWARDS 
M. GRUMBAC rapemeanens ; Edwin Hewitt Gallery 18 £.69,N.Y. 


ouis Comfort Tiffany Foundation Scholarship Awards, 
460 West 34th St., New York 1; N. Y. ( S. holarships for students of painting, sculp- 


and the graphic arts intended for men and 


——— SUMMER TRAVEL-ART WORKSHOPS ——— 
U N I V E R S I T Y Oo F Ww I S C Oo N S I N EUROPE (7 oa highs wie or (5 weeks) 


" ° ALEX DOBKIN, Conductor CARLOS MERIDA, Arf Director 
Department of Art Education—Summer Session Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, Painting, Spanish, Field trips. 4 
% France. Museums, golleries. Sight- | weeks Art Studio in Taxco. Crafts 
Eight Weeks, June 23 - August 18 seeing. Major time Paris, Florence, program in Taxco's silver, tin and 

Venice. 2 weeks in Normandy Coast textile workshops. First week in 
Studio courses and lectures leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. in villa for painting and recreation. Mexico City. Residence in modern 


Applied Art and Art Educction and for students not candidates for degrees. Small group. $1,107 via air. Limited hotels. Small group. $300 Fee covers 
steamer space. all expenses in Mexico. Four credits. 


Special Lecturers Apply: Irma S. Jonas, Exec. Director 238 E. 23rd St., New York 10 
Arnold Blanch Charles Eames 


Instructors 
Helen Annen, Chr Robert Grilley Alfred Sessler 


Retard Aneg” Fed ton cia Wien the School for Art Studies 
Classes 250 West 90th St., N. Y. 24 SC. 4-9518 


Basic drawing, Life drawing, Design, Art survey, Drawing and design, 
Painting, Sculpture, Graphics, Metal craft, Stage design, Composition, MAURICE GLICKMAN, Director 

School arts, Graduate seminar. ALL FINE ARTS AND COMMERCIAL ARTS COURSES 
Information Director of Summer Session, U. of W., Madison 6, Wis. Write for Catalog 
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art schools, 


courses, 


| 
} 


for details on tuition, 


summer 
sessions, 


order: 


AMERICAN ART ANNUAL 


list-$12 * libraries-$10 * AFA members-$9 


from: 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
1262 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 





OREGON 
MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
14 INSTRUCTORS’ 


WEST PARK AT MADISON 
CATALOG PORTLAND 5, OREGON 


REGISTRATION NOW OPEN FOR FALL 1950 





SCHOOL OF ART 
BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 
B.F.A. & M.A. in Painting, 
Sculpture, Print Making, 

Commercial Art and Desig 


n. 
ERNEST FREED, DIREC TOR 
PEORIA 5, ILLINOIS 





ART SCHOOLS 








MORRIS 
DAVIDSON 
School of Modern Painting 
PROVINCETOWN, Mass. 


Approved under G.!. Bill 
Before June Ist—65 West 56th Street, 














New York 19 COlumbus 5-7879 





A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE aaTS 
Professional training in Orawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, 
Sculpture, Jeweiry, Silversmithing, Commercial Art, Ceramics. 
Unlimited contact with Museum collection through study and 
lectures. Est. 1876. Catalog 
Evening School in Drawing, Perspective, Anatomy, 
Graphic Arts, gf Sculpture, Ceramics, Interior 
and Foundation Dest 

RUSSELL i ‘SMITH, Head of School 

230 The Fenway Boston 15, Mass. 


inting and drawing 
yraphics 


mmercial art 


ATLANTA, GA. High Museum School 
1262 Peachtree St., N.E. pd, ca, 
BLOOMFIELD HILLs, MICH. Crand 
Art. pd, tnt, c, arc, s, des 

BOSTON, MASS. Boston Museum 
Fenway. pd, gy, Ss, c, ca. Re 
until Apr. 1 
Butera School o 
ca, tu, pd. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Eastern Pkwy. pd, 
CHESTER SPRINGS, 
Fine Arts, 1 N 
se on beg 
CHICAGO, 
Ave. at Ad 


The Lnstitute 
PALL RIVER, MASS. Bradford Durfe 
KANSAS’ cry, ‘ ; 


f, sd, 
Los’ ANGELES, CALIF. 


jornia 


OAKL ha 4 ALIF. 
ft } 


PHIL ADELPHIA, PA. 
N Broad St. s 
Pennsylvanta 
Br 
Sprit P 
PORTL AND, “ORE. 
W.. Be an 


Ms rivl Des 


ders 


sT. PAt L, 
Art 

ee t "? 

Coll 


STATE “COLLEGE, 


Aug 


Simon, W 
TAXCO, MEX, 
cover a] 
Write to Irma S 
WASHINGTON, 

sachusett 





Outdoor sketching from life is popular 


NJ ~ 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Chester Springs, Pa Begins June 12 
®@ Unique low-cost art colony on historic co- 
lonial grounds attracts serious students. Superior 
instruction in Landscape, Life, Portrait, Water 
Color, Sculpture. Credit toward BFA. M.F.A 
Big-name instructors. Advanced students and 
beginners. Sports. Two weeks or twelve. Write 

120 N. Broad St., Phila. 2, Pa 
PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 








4 ARTIST- ee eee 


will find unusual — H 
1950 summer s 


emester 


fegrees 
The Kansas City Art Institute and School of Design 
arter mem ationa soe atic f Sehool Design 


Dept 19 4415 Warwick ‘Bivd Kansas City 2, Me. 





BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


Advertising & Magazine 

Part-time and full-time 
Approval Write 
Augustus Peck, Supervisor 
Brooklyn 17, N 


Painting, Drawing, Sculpture, 
Arts. Day and evening Courses 
Faculty of 36 famous artists. G.I 
for free Catalogue “M.” 
of The School, Eastern Parkway, 








Architecture, 


Wallace Mitchell, Richard Thomas. 





OZEN 


DRAWING e PAINTING 
208 EAST 20th STREET 





The CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART, Bloomfield Hills, 


offers excellent working conditions to a limited number of students for 
City Planning, Painting, Sculpture, 
Ceramics, Weaving and Textile Design, Metalsmithing. FACULTY: Eliel Saarinen, Carl Milles 
Zoltan Sepeshy, Maija Grotell, Marianne Strengell, William McVey, Theodore Luderowski 
B.F.A.; M.F.A; M. of Architecture and Urban Design 
offered. Residences for Men and Women. Library and Museum. Approved for Veterans. Appli- 
cations for admission to the 1950 Summer Session and Fall Term accepted until April 15. 
For catalog, application form, and scholarship information, write to the Secretary. 


Michigan 
advanced work in 


Design, Interior and Furniture Design 


FANT 


COURSES FOR VETERANS AND NON-VETERANS 


COMPOSITION ° DESIGN 
° NEW YORK 3 








advertising design, 

fashion illustration, 

interior architecture and design 
summer session july 10 to aug 18 
telephone PLaza 5-3839 
jamesine franklin 
school of 

professional arts, inc. 


penthouse m, 
460 park avenue, new york 22 


INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Fine Arts, Industrial Art, Ad 
Art Teacher Train 
Degrees Diplomas. Be 
ne 2 Accredited 
Michigan Ave at Adams St 
Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 4 


Solana 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
The School where liberal educction and spe- 
cialized training are combined. B.F.A. ond B.S. 
degrees. Advertising, industrial, textile design; 
painting, illustration, sculpture, ceramics; inte- 
rior architecture, landscope architecture; teacher 
education; fashion illustration, clothing and 
fashion. Endowed. Est. 1877. Non-profit. Dorms. 
24 buildings. 100 faculty, 800 students. Coed. 
Summer session for college transfers. Folder. 
26 College St., Providence 3, R. |. 





SKOWHEGAN SCHOOL 
OF PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


JULY and AUGUST 
FACULTY 


ABRAHAM RATTNER ORONZIO MALDARELL! 
SIDNEY SIMON 
WILLARD W. CUMMINGS 
VISITING ARTISTS 
KARL KNATHS YASUO KUNIYOSHI 
WILLIAM ZORACH LEONARD BOCOUR 
ALFRED FRANKFURTER RUSSELL COWLES 


G.I. Approval Write for Catalogue M 
SKOWHEGAN, MAINE 
5 OL LR Sa A RY SOE IRAE ARM ERG 














You Are Invited To Attend the 


FEDERATIONS ANNUAL CONVENTION 


list Anniversary Program 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 
THE PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY 


Outline Program 








WEDNESDAY, MAY 24 THURSDAY, MAY 25 
Morning Vorning 
REGISTRATION AFA MEMBERS’ MEETING 
PROGRAM TO BE ANNOUNCED Reporte, Election of Trustees, 
and and Presentation of Resolutions 


VISITS TO WASHINGTON MUSEUMS THE MUSEUM AND ITS COMMUNITY 


{fternoon {fternoon 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ART GOVERNMENT AND ART 
EXHIBITIONS: 


Juries vs. Invitations 


Prizes vs. Purchases INFORMAL RECEPTION AND DINNER 


Evening 





Write for Reservation Now 
The Raleigh and Willard Hotels have set aside a block of rooms for use of 
Federation Members and Delegates attending the Convention. Write direct to 
the hotel of your preference, mentioning you are attending the AFA Annual 


Convention Program. 





The Final Program Will Be Published in the May Issue 


For program and registration information, write 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


1262 New Hampshire Avenue. N. W. ; Washington 6, D. C. 





